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PREFACE. 



The main object of the present treatise is to supply 
a text-book on Geometrical Optics to students reading 
for the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, who do 
not wish to proceed much beyond those portions of 
the subject which are required for the first part of the 
Tripos Examination. 

The investigations are therefore not carried be- 
yond first Ofpproximatians. The discussion of the 
position of the foci of obliquely incident pencils has, 
however, been brought within this boundary, instead 
of being derived from the second approximations 
for direct pencils. 

The Author hopes that the book may be useful 
to a wider class of students, not residing in any 
Univerdty, by giving to them a concise view of the 
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mathematical explaDation of instruments, with the 
practical details of which they are familiar. 

The Author wishes to express his acknowledge- 
ments to several friends, for hints and suggestions, 
and especially to Mr W. M. Spence, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, for his valuable assistance 
in revising the book as it went through the press. 

CoLLEOE OF Physical Science, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

September, 1872. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LAWS OF REFLECTION AND REFRACTION. 



1* rilHE subject of Optics diyides itself naturally 
X into two distinct parts. 

One of these consists in the deduction by geometrical 
or analytical methods of the consequences of a few well 
ascertained laws which govern the simplest phenomena of 
light. The second consists in the explanation of the me- 
chanical or physical causes which produce those pheno- 
mena. These two branches of the subject are usually known 
as Geometrical and Physical Optics respectively, and it is 
with the former exclusively that the present treatise is 
concerned. We shall not discuss the physical causes of 
the propagation of light, but taking certain laws for grants 
ed, we shall endeavour to trace out some of their more 
interesting and useful consequences. It will be necessary 
to commence with a few important definitions and expla- 
nations. 

2. When we are in a place exposed either to the light 
of the sun or any artificial source of light, we are sensible 
of the existence of objects surrounding us. If the light of 
the sun be excluded or the artificial light extinguished, 
we cease to be able to perceive by sight anything tlmt is 
near to us. Such bodies as the sun or a lighted lamp have 
therefore the property of rendering us sensible by sight 
not only of their own existence, but bf that of all other 
bodies on which they shed what we call their light. Bodies 
which have this power are called self-luminous bodies. On 
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2 Laws of Reflection 

the other hand, bodies which require the presence of some 
self-luminous body in order to render us aware of their ex- 
istence by sight, are called non-luminous or dark bodies. 

3. We assume that the sensation of sight is produced 
by something (not necessarily material) which comes from 
the thing seen and enters the eye. Experiment shows 
that it proceeds in straight lines. We assume farther that 
this something, which we shall in future call light, proceeds 
to the eye from every material point of any body which is 
seen. The quantity of light which proceeds from any ma- 
terial point of a body to the eye we shall call a pencil of 
light. We shall also suppose that the form of this pencil 
is a cone, whose vertex is the luminous point, and whose 
base is the portion of the eye which admits light. 

4. If we suppose the yertical angle of this cone to be 
indefinitely diminished, we get a certain quantity of light 
which may be considered as a straight line, and is called a 
ray. It is not necessary for our purposes that such a small 
quantity of light shall be actually able to exist separately^ 
but it is evident that we may suppose the pencils we have 
before considered to consist of an indefinite number of 
small portions, such as we have defined as rays. 

We may then give the foUovnng definitions : 

(1) A pencil of light is the portion of light, by 
means of which a given material point of any object might 
be seen by an eye suitably placed It is generally con- 
sidered to be of a conical form with the material point at 
its vertex. 

If the material point be at an indefinitely great dis- 
tance, the cone will assume a cylindrical form. 

(2) A ray of light is the limiting form of a pencil of 
light when the solid angle at the vertex of the cone is in- 
definitely diminished. It is usually considered to be a 
line; and in accordance with a remark previously made, it 
is a straight line as long as it continues in the same me- 
dium. A pencil is conceived to be made up of an infinite 
number of such rays. 

6. We know by experience that if there be nothing 
but air or vacuum between us and any luminous object, the 
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light of that object is able to reach our eyes. If we inter- 
pose a piece of glass, or ice, or a rectongular vessel of 
glass containing clear water between our eyes and the lu- 
minous object, the light is still able to produce the sense 
of sight. 

If, on the other hand, we hold up a piece of wood or 
iron between our eyes and the object, the latter becomes 
invisible to us, the light not being able to traverse the 
wood or iron. 

We thus get an optical distinction between different 
classes of bodies. Some bodies permit light to traverse 
them more or less freely and regularly: others refuse to 
allow it to pass at all. Bodies of the former class are 
called transparent bodies ; of the latter, opaque. 

6. There are some bodies, as alabaster, porcelain, 
which, when held up between our eyes and a strongly lu- 
minous body, as the sun, allow light to pass in an irregular 
way, but do not permit us to see the luminous body dis- 
tinctly. Such bodies are called translucent. Light trans- 
mitted through such bodies will not be farther considered 
in this book, as it obeys no simple geometrical laws. 

7. When a body is considered with reference to its 
power of transmitting light, it is usually called a medium. 

8. When a pencil of light proceeding in one medium is 
incident on the surface of another transparent medium, it 
is usually divided into three parts. 

(1) A portion is reflected back into the original 
medium according to a law to be hereafter stated. 

(2) A portion passes into the new medium accord- 
ing to another law to be hereafter stated, and is said to he 
r^racted into the new medium. 

(3) A third portion is employed in rendering visible 
the surface which separates the two media. 

For instance, when the sun is shining on a window, the 
sun's light comes through the air, and is incident on the 
plane surface of the glass. Some of this light goes into the 
glass, and again passes out into the air on the other side, 

1—2 



4 Laws of Reflection 

as is proved by the luminous patch resembling in its gene« 
ral shape the window, which is seen within the room ; and 
also by the fact that an observer within the room can see 
the sun distinctly. This is the second or refracted portion. 

Some of the light is reflected externally, as is shown 
by the fact that an observer outside the room can see the 
gun's image reflected in the window just as in a looking 
glass, only not so vividly. 

This is the first or reflected portion. 

A third portion is employed in rendering the window 
visible, and is said to be scattered. The observer outside 
^vill be able to see the specks and marks on the surface of 
the glass by means of this portion. If the glass of the win- 
dow were perfectly smooth and clean, this portion would 
probably not exist, and the whole of the light would be 
either reflected or reiracted. 

We shall at present only consider the reflected and re- 
fracted portions. 

9. Before stating the laws which regulate the direc- 
tions of the reflected and refracted portions corresponding 
to a given incident pencil, we must define a few terms 
which will be of constant occurrence. 

The straight line drawn at right angles to a plane at 
a given point is called the normal to the plane at that 
point. 

We know, from the example of the earth, which is 
really spherical, but of which any small portion appears to 
be a plane, that any portion of a spherical surface suflS- 
ciently small in comparison with the size of the whole 
sphere may be considered as a plane. The normal to a 
spherical or other curved surface at any point is the line 
drawn through that point at right angles to the plane, 
with which the small part of the surface immediately sur- 
rounding this point may be supposed to coincide. In the 
case of a sphere the reader must assume, if it be not ob- 
vious to him, that the normal at any point is the straight 
line joining that point with the centre of the sphera 

10. If a ray of light in its progress from the original 
point from which it emanates comes to the surface of a dlf- 
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ferent medium from that in which it is at first, propagated, 
it is said to be incident on the second medium. 

In this case the plane containing the incident ray and 
the normal to the surface which separates the second me- 
dium from the first is called the plane of incidence of 
the ray. 

The angle between the incident ray and the normal to 
the bounding surface is entiled the angle of incidence of 
the ray. 

11. When a ray is so incident, the following laws 
goyem the directions of the two portions of it which are 
respectively refiected and refracted. 

(1) The reflected and refracted rays both lie in the 
plane of incidence of the original ray and on the opposite 
side of the normal to the surface to that on which the inci- 
dent ray lies. 

(2) The angle which the reflected ray makes with 
this normal is equal to the angle which the incident ray 
makes with the normal. If we agree to call the angle be- 
tween the reflected ray and the normal the angle of reflec- 
tion, this law may be concisely stated thus— the angles of 
incidence and reflection are equal, 

(3) The sine of the angle which the incident ray 
makes with the normal bears a constant ratio to the sine 
of the angle which the refracted ray makes with the nor- 
mal to the surface ; constant^ that is, for the same kind of 
light and the same media. 

This constant ratio is called the index of rtfraction or 
r^ractive index from the first medium into the second. 

If the first medium be a vacuum, this constant ratio is 
called the abeolute index qf r fraction of the second me- 
dium. 

If the second medium be denser in substance than the 
first, this ratio or refractive index is greater than unity; as, 
for instance, when light passes from air to glass. 

12. Thus, for instance, let us suppose the plane of 
inddence of a ray PO to coincide with the plane of the 
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paper, and let NON' be the normal to the surface diriding 
the media, at the point O where the ray is incident. Let 
AOB be the line of intersection of this bounding surface 
with the plane of the paper. 




By the first law, the reflected ray OQ and the refracted 
ray OR will both lie in the plane of the paper, and to the 
left of ONy as we have drawn OP to the right of ON. 
Also OQ lies above AOB and OR lies below AOB. 

The angle PON is the angle of incidence. 

The angle NOQ is the angle of reflection. 

The angle NOR is the angle of refractjon. 

If we call these angles <^, (/>'', 0' respectively we hav^ 
by the second law 

and by the third law 

-; — ^=a constant which we may call u. 
sm <^^ J r 

These equations determine ^^ and <^' when ^ is known. 

If the second medium be of a denser nature than the 
first, /A is greater than unity, as has been already remarked; 
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<^ 18 consequently greater than 0'. ThU8, in passing into a 
denser medium a ray of light is bent towards the normal 
to the bounding surface ; on the other hand, in passing from 
a denser medium into one less dense, the Ught is bent 
away from the normal. 

13. It is usual to consider separately the two portions 
into which the ray is divided, and to speak of a ray as 
reflected, or refracted, at a given surface when we mean 
that we are only going to discuss the position and direc- 
tion of the reflected or refracted portions respectively. 

14. It is found exi)erimentally that if a ray PO when 
incident on the surface of a second medium be refracted 
in the direction OR, a ray coming in the second medium 
in the direction RO will be refracted along the line OP, 

If we call the two media. A and B respectively, and 
denote by aH'b the index of refraction from the first medium 
into the second, and hysf^A the index of refraction from the 
second medium into the first, we have with our previous 
notation 

8in< ^_ 

sin<^'_ 

whence bH'A= — (1). 

Again, it is found by experiment that a ray of light 
after passing through any number of media bounded by 
parallel planes, as for instance through a number of platc^i 
of glass of different kinds, when it comes again into a 
medium of the same nature as that from which it originally 
was incident on the plates, will be in a direction parallel to 
its original one. 

Thus let A be the original medium, and let PQRSThe 
the course of a ray in passing through portions of two 
media B and C bounded by parallel planes. 

Let <l> be the angle of incidence on B, <^i the angle of 
redaction into B; it is evident that ^ will also be the 
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A /P 




angle of incidence on C, Let <^, be the angle of refraction 
into G, which will also be the angle of incidence on A, 
while by the above remarks (f> will be the angle of refrac- 
tion into A again. Then we have, with the notation ex- 
plained above, 



sin<^_ sin <^i 



sin<^j_ 



which, since by means of equation (1) 



gives us 



^'^=^y 



^C — j^B X Bf^C 



(2). 



One great use of this equation is to connect the relative 
index of refraction between two media with their absolute 
refractive indices. 

Thus let p/x^ be the index of refraction from vacuum 
into A, that is the absolute refractive index of ^ (Art. 11), 
and let viib be similarly the absolute refractive index of B* 
Then by the above equation 
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Similarly, or by (1), ) (3). 

These results (1), (2), (3) are of considerable importance. 

15. Let us again consider the equation 

sin^=fisin<^', 

or sin ^'=- sin 6, 

fJL 

which connects the angles which the directions of the ray 
in the first and second medium respectively make with the 
normal to the separating surface. Assume also that fi is 
greater than unity, so that the second medium is denser 
than the first 

It is evident that, if ^ be given, smoe sin ^' is less than 
sin €f>, and therefore less than unity, a real value of 0' 
can always be found. Hence if a ray of light be incident 
from a rarer medium on a denser, the ordinary law of re- 
fraction always gives a direction for the refracted ray. 

If, on the other hand, ^' be given, sin <^ may hapi)en to 
be greater than unity and no real value of <^ can be fotmd. 
This will be the case if 

• ^' 1 

sin © > - , 

A* 

and for values of <^' exceeding the value given by the 
equation 

8in^'=^ (1), 

no direction for the refracted ray is given by the ordinary 
law. 

In the case of any two media, the greatest angle at 
which a ray, proceeding in the denser medium, can be 
incident on the rarer so as to be refracted into the rarer, is 
called the critical angle between those media. Its value 
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is giyen by the equation (1), where fi indicates the refrac- 
tive index from the rarer to the denser medium. 

If the rarer medium be a vcumum, fi will be the abso- 
lute refractive index of the denser medium and the cor- 
responding critical angle is called the absolute critical 
angle, or sometimes simply the critical anglb of the denser 
medium. 

16. It is found by experiment that when a ray of light 
is incident on a medium rarer than that in which it is 
moving, at an angle greater than the critical angle between 
those media, the whole of the light is reflected; the re- 
fracted portion does not exist. This is known as the phe- 
nomenon of total internal reflection. 

17. We have hitherto considered the second medium 
to be a transparent medium capable of transmitting light. 
If it be opaque, as when light is incident on the polished 
surface of metal, the refracted portion does not exist, or, 
at any rate, does not make us sensible of its existence. 
There is however in this case a reflected ray following the 
laws given previously in Art. 11. The amount of light in 
the reflected ray is not so great as in the incident ray, and 
is much less than in the case of total internal reflection 
given in the last Article. 

We have thus far considered the modification produced 
in a single ray by reflection or refraction at a surface. 
We have to consider in the next Chapter the more com- 
plicated modifications produced in a pencil by such refrac- 
tions or reflections. 



EXAMPLES. CHAPTER I, 

1. Find the angle of refraction, when a ray is refracted from 
vacuum into a medium whose refractive index is \/2t the angle 
of incidence being 45^. 

2. The angle of incidence being 60^ and the index of re« 
inuttioQ being V3 ; find the angle of refraction. 
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3. The absolute refractive indloeB of two media being 
V(5)-l and 2 respectively, find the angle of refraction of a 'ray 
incident in the first medium on the second ; the angle of iiftd- 
dence being 30*^. 

4. A person looking over the rim of a cylindrical cup is 
unable to see the bottom. When water is poured in^ part of the 
base of the cup becomes visible. Explain this. 

5. The height of a cylindrical cup is 4 inches, the diameter 
of its base is 3 inches. A person looks over its rim so that the 
lowest point of the opposite side which he can see is 2} inches 
below the top. The cup is filled with water; looking in the 
same direction he can just see the point of the ba3e farthest from 
him. Find the refractive index of water. 

6. A ray of light is incident on a refracting surface whose 
refractive index is /i, at an angle tan~^ /n. Show that the angle 

of refraction is tan~^ - . 

7. A ray of light is incident on a refracting sphere, whose 
refractive index is >/3. It is refracted into the sphere, and when 
it is incident on the inner surface of the sphere, part is reflected 
internally, and part is refracted out into vacuum. Show that if 
the original angle of incidence be 60^, these two parts are at 
right angles to each other. 

8. In the last question, show that if the part internally 
reflected be again incident internally and be re&acted out into 
vacuum, its final course will be parallel to that of the ray first 
incident. 

9. A ray is incident on a refracting sphere whose refractive 

3 S /3 

index is - , at an angle whose sine is j^ . Show that if the 

ray be refracted into the sphere, that portion of it which emerges 
after having been twice internally reflected will be in the same 
direction as the original ray. 

10. Show that a pencil of light emanating from the focus of 
a prolate spheroid whose inner smrface is reflecting, will be ac- 
curately reflected to a point. Show also that a pencil of light 
emanating from the focus of a paraboloid of revolution whose 
concave surface is reflecting, will be reflected as a pencil of 
parallel rays. 
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11. A luminous point is placed at the focas of an ellipse, 
the* inner side of which can reflect light. Prove that any rajr 
after two reflections from the curve will return to the focus from 
which it started, and will have travelled over a distance equal to 
twice the axis major of the ellipse. 

12. A ray passes through four media whose absolute refrac- 
tive indices are a/3, ^6, ^J2, and — — respectively, the 

angle of incidence on the second medium from the first being 
45^ Find Ihe angles of refraction into the second, third, and 
fourth media respectively. 

13. A ray proceeding from a point P, and incident on a 
plane surface at 0, is partly reflected to Q, and partly refracted 
toR: if the angles POQ, POR, QOR be in Arithmetic Progres- 
sion, find the angle of incidence, /i being the index of refraction. 
Explain the result when fi=2. 

14. If the angles POQ, QOR and ROP be in Arithmetic 
Progression, in the last question, find the angle of incidence. 

15. ABC is a triangle, the interior of the sides of which 
can reflect light. In the side £C are two small holes at P 
and Q. Find the position of a point outside the triangle, such 
that a ray of light proceeding from it so as to enter through P 
may be reflected so as to pass out through Q, and also a ray from 
it entering through Q, may be reflected out through P. 

16. A ray of light is incident on a concave refracting spheri- 
cal surface of radius r. Its direction before refraction cuts the axis 
of the surface at a distance iir from the centre of the sphere. 
Show that after refraction its direction will cut the axis at a 

T 

distance - from the centre of the sphere. 

17. A ray of light proceeds from one point P of an ellipse, 
and falls upon a reflecting plane at one focus. Find the position 
of the plane, that after reflection the ray may pass through a 
given point Q of the ellipse. 

18. If a ray proceeding from the extremity of one diameter 
of an ellipse be reflected at the curve so as to pass through the 
other extremity of this diameter; prove that Uie length of the 
path of the ray is the same whatever diameter be taken. 
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19. In the lant question, prove that, if 0, ^' be the eocen- 
tnc angles of the extremity of the diameter and the point where 

the reflection takes place, tan 4> • tan ^'= — -; a and h being the 
semiaxes of the ellipse. 

20. A ray of light emanating from a point P of an ellipse, 
after one reflection at the inner side of the curve, is again re- 
flected at the opposite extremity of the diameter through P. 
Prove that after another reflection it will return to P, and then 
retrace its path, having described a parallelogram. 

21. A ray of light is incident upon a refracting sphere, 
whose refractive index is y/Z. The refracted ray and the inci- 
dent ray produced cut the sphere in points the arc joining which 
subtends an angle of 60^ at the centre. Find the angle of 
incidence. 

22. The length of the path of a ray which passes through 
two plates of different media in contact, bounded by parallel 
planes, is a\/Z in the first medium and 2c in the second. The 
thicknesses of the plates being a and e respectively, find the 
refractive index from the first plate into the second. 

23. Prove that light which has been refracted into a sphere 
from vacuum can never be totally intemaUy reflected. 

24. If light be incident on the carved surface of a hemi« 
sphere of a refracting medium in a direction parallel to its axis, 
shew that there will be no total internal reflection at the plane 
surface, unless the refractive index is greater than \/2, 

25. Three plane mirrors are placed so as to be all perpen- 
dicular to the same plane, their intersections with which form an 
acute-angled triangle ; a ray proceeding from a certain point in 
this plane after one reflection at each of the mirrors proceeds on 
its original course. Show that the point must lie on the peri- 
meter of the triangle formed by joining the feet of the perpen- 
diculars from the angular points of the original triangle on the 
opposite sides. 

26. The concave side of an equiangular spiral being polished, 
prove that a ray of light once a tangent to the spiral will be 
always a tangent to the spiral, however often it may be reflected 
at the curve. 

27* A ray of light is incident on a portion of a refracting 
medium in the shape of a prolate spheroid ; the eccentricity of 
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the generating ellipse is e, and the refractive index is - . The 

ray being incident parallel to the axis of the spheroid, show that 
after refraction it will pass through one focus. 

28. A pencil of rays emanates from a point at a distance fir 
from the centre of a refracting sphere whose radius is r and 
refractive index /jl. Prove that the extreme incident rays on 
emergence intersect a screen touching the sphere at the point 
opposite to the origin of light, in a circle, whose radius is 

29. If a ray of light be reflected at a plane surface, the 
incident and reflected rays make equal angles with any line 
lying in that plane. 

30. If a ray of light be refracted at a plane surface, the 
cosines of the angles which the incident and refracted rays re- 
spectively make with any straight line lying in that plane are in 
a constant ratio. 



CHAPTER II. 

EEFLECTION AND BEFRACTION OF DIRECT 

PENCILS. 



18. TF we consider a pencil as made up of an inj&nite 
■1. number of rays all proceeding from a common 

point, it is clear that if such a pencil moving in one medium 
be incident on the surface of a second medium, it would be 
theoretically possible to calculate the direction of the re- 
fracted and reflected rays corresponding to each incident 
ray, and by considering the assemblage of these rays to 
obtain an idea of the form and position of the reflected 
and refr|icted pencils. The difficulties of calculation are 
however too g^eat to allow this ordinarily to be done; and 
-we have to content ourselves with approximations. 

Approximate results can in all practical cases be ob- 
tained, so near to the truth that they represent the ob- 
served phenomena as accurately as the eye can discern 
them. 

In practice the only surfaces at which reflection or re- 
fraction takes place in optical instruments are plane or 
spherical surfaces, or small portions of surfaces of revolu- 
tion which are symmetrical with respect to the axis of 
revolution. These last can be always considered to coincide 
with portions of a sphere which has the same curvature as 
the surfieuie of revolution at its vertex. 

We shall therefore only consider the cases of plane and 
spherical surfaces. 

19. In one case of great importance the accurate form 
and position of the reflected pencil can be obtained; 
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namely, when a pencil of light is reflected at a plane re- 
flecting surface. 

Let be the origin of light, that is, the vertex of the 
cone which is the pencil of light. 




Let OA and OB be the two extreme rays of the pencil 
in any section of the pencil by a plane through its vertex 
and perpendicular to the plane of the mirror. Let OC be 
any other ray in this section. Let HAB be the plane sur- 
face at which reflection takes place. 

Draw 0^ perpendicular to HAB and produce it to 0', 
making HO' equal to HO. Join OC, and produce it to R- 

Then it is evident that the triangles OHO, OHO are 
equal in all respects, and therefore that the angles COH, 
CO'H are equal. But these are equal to the angles which 
OC, CR respectively make with CN the normal to HAB 
at C. Hence OC being the incident ray, CR will be the 
direction of the reflected ray. 

The reflected rays corresponding to the different inci- 
dent rays will thus all pass through the point C, and the 
reflected pencil which is made up of all these reflected 
rays will be a cone with O as vertex, and with that por- 
tion of the reflecting surface on which the incident rays 
fall for its base. . '' 
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20. Thus if CZ> be a {Jane reflecting surface of any 
kind, as for instance the surface of the still water of a pond, 




and A be anj point which emits light, some portion of 
that light will fall on the part PQ of CD and be reflected 
in the form of a cone whose vertex is a point A', obtained 
by drawing AH perpendicular to CD and making HA' 
equal to HA, An eye suitably placed, as at E, will receive 
the reflected pencil precisely as if the light did really pro- 
ceed from A\ and will therefore gee a luminous point at A' 
similar to the original point at A, 

If there be a aeries of points above the mirror, each of 
them will have its corresponding poii^t below the mirror, 
and thus the eye will see an exact copy of anything above 
the mirror, inverted and at the same distance below the 
mirror, as the original object is above. This explains the 
reflection of trees, houses, &c, seen in the surfoce of a still 
lake or river. 



21. In the last article it is evident that the amount of 
%ht, or the size of the pencil, which is employed in giving 
vision of the point A or A\ is really limited by the size of 
the aperture of the eye. The size of the pencil in other 
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cases is sometimes determined by the eye which finally re* 
oeives it, but more frequently, in the case of any compli- 
cated series of refractions and reflections, by the size of 
some one or other of the reflecting or refracting surfaces 
on which the light fails. 

In all cases which we shall hare to consider, the pencils 
will be very slightly divergent, that is, the solid angles of 
the cones of light considered will be very small 

22. The central ray of the pencil, or more strictly the 
geometrical axis of the cone of light, is called the axis 
of the pencil. 

In any case of reflection or refraction, when the axis of 
the pencil coincides with the normal to the refracting or 
reflecting surface at the point of incidence of the axis, the 
pencil is said to be directly incident on the surfaca 

If the axis of the pencil do not coincide with the nor- 
mal to the surface at the point of incidence, the pencil is 
said to be obliqitely incident. 

Thus, the axis of the pencil by which the point A is 
seen in the figure of Art 20, is obliquely incident on the 
mirror CD. 

23. We shall first consider the effect of reflection and 
refraction when a small pencil is direxiUy incident on a 
plane or spherical surface. 

The first case, that of a pencil of any size reflected at a 
plane surface has been discussed in Art 19. The reflected 
rays will form a cone whose vertex is at a point as far 
behind the mirror as the original point is in front of it 

24. Secondly, we have to consider the case of a pencil 
of light whose axis is directly incident on a plane sur£Etce 
capable of r^racting light 

Let AB be a portion of the refracting surface, QA 
the axis of the incident pencil, QR any other ray of the 
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pencil ; NRIf the normal to the surface at B^ which is of 
course parallel to ^ Q. 




tl—JT^ 



Let 11 be the index of refraction from the first medium 
into the second. Then by the law of refraction, if RS be 
the refracted ray, we have 

sin QRN= fi sin SEN*, 

or «aiRQA=yi.miBqA, 

if SB produced meet ^Q in ^, 

AR_ AR 
RQ'^' Rq' 



or 



• • 



Rq=ti,.RQ 



(1). 



This equation gives a relation by which the distance 
from A of the point where the refracted ray produced 
backwards meets the axis of the incident pencil can be 
determined. It is quite clear that the axis QA of the 
incident pencil is also the axis of the refracted pencil, 
since the refracted rays will be symmetrically placed with 
respect to this Una 

It can be shown by means of equation (1) that if the 
position of R change, that of q will also change. Thus 
the refructed rays do not all accurately pass through one 

2—2 
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point ; and the refracted pencfl is not accarately of a oonical 
shape. 

Nevertheless, if the original pencil be small, as is the 
case in all, or nearly all, the pencib we have practically to 
employ in optical instruments ; by supposing AR very small, 
we shall find a limiting position of g, such that the rays 
of the refracted pencil will all very nearly pass through it, 
and which may thus be considered as approximately the 
vertex of the refracted pencil. 

If we make M to approach indefinitely near to Ay and 
F to be the limiting position of q, we get from (1) 

AF=fi.AQ, 

AQi& usually denoted by the letter u, and AF by the 
letter v : this equation then becomes 

v=fiu (2). 

25. In any case of direct refraction or reflection the 
axis of the incident pencil is also the axis of the reflected 
or refracted pencil. 

The point which may be considered as approximately 
the vertex of the reflected or refracted pencil is obtained 
as in the last Article, and is called the geometrical focus 
of the pencil after refraction or reflection. 

The geometrical focus <^ a pencil after direct refrac- 
tion or reflection may be defined as the limiting posi- 
tion of the point of intersection of any refracted or re- 
flected ray with the axis of the pencil, when the point of 
incidence of the ray in question approaches indefinitely 
near to the point of incidence of the axis. 

26. We hare next to examine the XK)sition of the geo- 
metrical focus of a pencil directly reflected at a spherical 
surface. 

Let QA be the axis of a pencil directly incident on a 
spherical reflecting surface. The incidence being direct, 
QA is the normal at A, and the centre of the sphere 
must consequently lie in AQ. 
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Let QR be any ray of the pencil, incident at R. Join 
ORy and draw iZ^ so as to nuJie the angle Oi2^ equal to 




the angle ORQ^ then it is clear that Rq will be the re- 
flected ray. 

As R approaches A, the point g, in which Rq cuts AQ, 
will assume some limiting positioa Let this be F, Then 
F]& the g^metrical focns whose position is required. 

Since the angle ORQ is eqnal to the angle ORq we 
have by Euclid yi. 3, 

QO : Oq :: QR : Rq, 

or in the limit when R approaches indefinitely near to A, 
and consequently ^ to i^, 

QO : OF :: QA : AF (1). 

Let AO=r^ AQ=u, AF=^v. 

Then fit)m (1) r— « : r-r ::u:Vf 

.•. (r-«)f?=(r— r)ie, ' 

/. rv-\-ru=2uVf 
or dividing by ttr», 

i^'-=^- w. 

« w r 

Ve have drawn the mirror concave, and have supposed 
the points Q and ^ to be on the same side of ^ as the 
centre of the surface. 

It wiU be found that the formula (2) will be universally 
tme whatever may be the relative podUons of the points 
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Ay Qf and F, if the convention be adopted that lines 
measured in one direction from A, say to the right of ^^ 
shall be considered positive, and lines measured from A in 
the opposite direction shall be considered negativa 

27. For instance, if the mirror be convex as in the 
figure, we still have from the law of reflection, by Euclid^ 

VI. A, 

QO : Oq :: QB : Rq^ 




or in the limit 



QO\OF::QA : AF, 



and writing -r for OA, +m for AQ, and -v for AF, we 
have 

.*. «?(r— i«)=tt(t?-r), . 
as before. 

The student may draw other figures for himself, and 
verify that in every case the formula (2) of the last Article 
holds. 

28. It is sometimes convenient to take the centre of 
the spherical surface as point of reference. In this case 
we shall take the figure of the last Article as the typical 
one, because in that figure all the distances involved 
are measured from in one direction, and may be 
considered positive. 
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Let OA=r, OQ=Py OF=q. 

Then since 

QO : OF :: QA : AF, 
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Tre have 





piqip-rir-q, 


whence 


p{r-q)^q{p-r\ 


or 


pr-^qr^^pq, 


whence 


p q r 



This formula, like that in Art. 26, can he adapted to 
all cases hy the conTcntion mth regard to signs explained 
in ArL 26. 

29. We have finally to investigate the position of the 
geometrical focus of a pencil directly incident on a spherir 
cal r^racting surface. 

Let O be the centre of the sphere, Q the vertex of the 
cone of light whose axis is incident at A, Bince the in- 
cidence is direct, QA coincides with OA. 




Let Qi2 be any ray of the pencil, incident at J3, and RS 
the corresponding refracted ray. Produce -ftS backwards 
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to meet AQin q, and let F be the limiting position of q 
vrlien R approaciies very near to A, 

By the law of refraction, if ^ be the refractiYe index, 

smQRO=fi^nqRO, 

.'. ^ D • sin QOR=fi.—„ sin qOB, 

or QO.qR=fM,qO.QR 

Hence in the limit when R approaches very near td A^ 
and qto Ff 

QO.FA=-fjLFO,QA, 

whence if AO=r,AQ=u, AF= v, 

(r-^u)v^fi{'i — «)m, 

/. firu—rv=(ji-l)uv, 
or dividing by urv 

V u r ' 

30. The formula proved in the last Article is of funda- 
mental importance. It virtually contains all that have been 
given befora 

Thus we may consider a plane surface as the limiting 
form of a sphere whose radius is infinite; and thus by 
making r infinite, we shall get the geometrical focus for a 
pencil of light directly incident on a plane refracting sur- 
face. The formula of the last Article becomes in this case, 

"-1 = 0. 

V U 

or v=fAU, 

the formula of Art. 24. 

Again it is found, and the reason will be given in the 
next Article, that any formula for refraction will give the 
corresponding formula for reflection, by giving to /* the 
value — 1. Thus the formula for the geometrical focus of 
a pencil of light, directly reflected at a spherical sorfaoe, 
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will be obtained from that of the lait Article by this sub- 
fititatioiL The fotmula becomes 

V u r' 



or 



the same as in Art 26. 



V u r' 



For reflection at a plane surface we either make r 
infinite in this last formula, or put fi equal to —1 in the 
formula 9=fjM. Either of these methods gives 

agreeing with the geometrical result of Art& 19 and 23. 

31. The derivation of formulae for reflection from cor- 
resi)onding formulae for refraction by the substitution 
of — 1 for /i can be explained by the following^considera- 
tions. 




Let PQ be any ray incident on a refracting surface 
at Q, and let QR be the corresponding refracted ray. Let 
QN be the normal drawn internally. 
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Then by the law of refraction QR is drawn above QN 
at an angle <f/ determined by the equation 

Bin ^'=- sin A (1), 

where ^ is the angle of incidence. 

In this equation, put /u = — 1, 

/. sin<^'=— sin^, 

.*. y» — — ^ 

Now as a positive value of (f/ indicates a line drawn at 
an angle <l/ €i>ove QN, a negcUive value of 4/ will indicate 
a line drawn below QN, Hence consistently with the usual 
geometrical interpretation of positive and negative, the 
line given geometrically by the equation (1) when /Lt= — 1 
is a line QS below QN^ inclined to QN at an angle equal 
to the angle of incidence, that is, the equation in that case 
determines the direction of the reflected ray produced. 
Hence all formulae which give the point of intersection of 
a refracted ray with a given line, will determine the corre- 
sponding point in the case of a reflected ray by the 
substitution fi= — 1. 

32. We have now determined the position of the 
vertex of a pencil of light after refraction or reflection, 
when directly incident on a plane or spherical surfiace. 

Before proceeding to examine the case of obliquely in- 
cident pencils, we must consider a little fJEurther the formulso 
of Arts. 26 and 29. 

33. Taking the formula 

112 

- + - = -, 
V u r 

which connects the distances of Q and F from A in the 
case of a reflecting spherical surface, we see first that the 
points Q and F are interchangeable, that is, if Q move to 
where F is at any time, F will move to where Q was 
previously. 

The points Q and F are sometimes called conjugate 
foci. 
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When the original pencil consists of parallel rays Q is 

at an indefinitely great distance and -=0. Hence AF or 



T 

"=2- 



This position of the point F is sometimes called the 
principal focus of the reflecting surface. 

Similarly from the formula, 

-V u r ' 

putting w= 00, or -=0, we get t>=-^ • 

u /*~^ 

The point F whose distance from A is thus determined 
is called the principal focus of the refracting surface. 

34. Again, taking the formula 

112 

- + - = -, 
V u r 

it is easy to trace out the changes in the position of F 
corresponding to various positions of Q, 

First we may notice that if u increases, v must decrease, 

11 ... 

smce - + - remains of mvariable value. Hence Q and F 

move in opposite directions. 

When Q is at an infinite distance to the right hand, 
r * 

ff=-, and hence -F is at a point J\ half-way between A 

and O. 
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Ab Q moves up towards 0^ F also moTOS towards O, 
and at they coincide; for when M«r, t?=r. 




When Q moves from io F^^F moves from to a 
great distance to the right, and when Q is at Fi, i»^z, 
.*. 9 = 00 , and the reflected rays are parallel. 




When Q is between F^ and A^ F moves up from a 
great distance to the left towards A, v being negative, 

. f 12 

since t*< 5, and consequently - > -• 
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When Q m indefinitely near to ^^ - is very hrf^e and 

positive, and therefore - mnst be yery large and negative. 

Thus JF* must approach indefinitely near to A, and when Q 
reaches A, F ^o reaches A, 




When Q is to the left of A (which can only be the case 
when, by some artificial process of refraction or reflection, 
we have made a pendl of light converge to a point behind 

A), u 18 negativey and 9 will be positive and <-. Hence 

F lies between A and F^. AsQ moves fiirther to the left, 
F approaches nearer to ^i, till when Q has got to a point 
at an infinite distance to the left oi AyU=(Xi, and F coin- 
cides again with F^. 

35. From the formula 

we see that in the case of refraction at a spherical 
8ur£Eu;e u and v must increase or decrease together. Hence 
Q and F move in the same direction. 

The student can easily verify the following facts. 

(1) When Q is- at an infinite distance to the right of A 
^ is at a point Fi such that AFi » -^^ . 

(2) As Q moves from an infinite distance up to O, i^ 
moves frt)m /\ to 0, and at they coincide. 
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(3) As Q moTOS from Oto A,F also moves from O to 
Af being nearer to than Q is, and at A, Q and F again 
coincide. 

(4) As Q moves from ^ to a point F^ at a distance 
— - to the left of A, F moves from ^ to an infinite dis- 

fA-1 

tance to the left of A. 

(5) As Q moves from J^, to an infinite distance to the 
left of A, FmoYes from an infinite distance to the right of 
^ up to the point F^ previously mentioned. 

36. In the two previous Articles we liave supposed the 
spherical surfaces concave to the right. The student can 
examine the cases in which they are concave to the left» 
and r consequently negative. 

. 37. It is sometimes convenient to replace the formula 
of Art. 29 by a formula giving the distances of the conju- 
gate foci from the centre of the surface instead of from 
the point A, In this case we shall draw a figure with the 
spherical surface concave to the left, in order that all the 
lines may be positive. 

Let QB be any ray of the pencil, incident at B, BS, 
produced backwards to meet the axis in q, the correspond- 




S F 



ing refracted ray. Let F be the limiting position of q 
when B comes to A^ 



or in the limit 
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Then as before 

sin QEN=fi sin qRN, 

.'. QO.qB=fi.qO.QE, 

QO.FA=fi.FO.QA. 
Let OQ=p, OA=r, OF^q, 

*.p{q-r)=:ijq{p''r\ 

whence - — « ^ — . 

p q r 

Thii^ formula may be instmctiYely compared with the 
formula 

M l_f*-l 
of Art. 29. 



V u r * 



The two formulae are identical in form, p and q being 
replaced by 9 and u ; an alliterative way of remembering 
the substitution. In either case, of the two letters in* 
Yolved, the first in alphabetical order refers to the incident 
pencil, and the other to the refracted pencil. Thus if the 
student remember either formula accurately, he will easily 
obtain the other. 



EXAMPLES ON CHAPTER n. 

1. A stick partly immersed in water appears bent upwards 
at the pouit where it meets the water. Explain this. 

2. A stick is partly immersed in water, being inclined to 

4 
the horizon at an angle whose tangent is r— r. Find at what 

angle the part which is under water will appear to be inclined to 
the horizon, to an eye placed at some distance vertically above 
the stick; the refractive index of water being |. 
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8. A pencil of light is Incident directly on a refracting 
sphere of radius a, whose refractive index is f . Find the position 
of the geometrical focus of the refracted pencil, the origin of light 
being at a distance of ia from the centre of the sphere. 

4. A speck at the back of a plate of glass, one inch thick, 
is looked at by an eye placed just in front of the plate. Find at 
what distance the eye will imagine the speck to be, the refractive 
index of glass being f . 

5. A candle is placed in front of a concave spherical mirror, 
whose radius is one foot, at a distance of 5 inches from the mirror. 
Where will the image of the candle i^pear to be to an eye situ- 
ated in the axis of the mirror? 

6. If the candle in the last question be moved to a position 
two inches farther from the mirror^ how will the position of the 
image be changed? 

7. Show that if the velocity with which light travels in any 
medium were directly proportional to the refractive index of that 
medium, the time occupied by light, which is refracted directly 
at a plane surface, in reaching any point in the second medium 
would be the same as it would occupy in travelling all the dis- 
tance from the geometrical focus after refraction, to the same 
point, in a medium of the same nature as the second medium. 

8. Ff Q are conjugate foci of a mirror whose oentre is O 
and radius OA . Prove that if any point P be joined to the four 
points A, F, 0, Q, and a straight iioe afoq be drawn to cut these 
lines in a> /, 0, 9, then /, ^ are coi^jugate foci of a mizror whose 
centre is and radius oa, 

9. If 9 be the geometrical focus of a pencil of light after 
reflection at a spherical surface, whose centre is (7, corresponding 
to a luminous point at Q, and F be the principal focus, prove 
thai F(P=FQ.Fq, 

10. The locus of the image of a luminous point reflected in 
a plane mirror is a circle. Prove that the mirror always touches 
a conic section or passes through a fixed point. 

11. A luminous point is placed in front of a plane reflecting 
surface. If this surface turn in any manner about a point in its 
own plane, prove that the geometrical focus of the rays after 
reflection lies on a sphere. 
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Prove that ibis will also be the case if the plane mirror move 
ao as always to toach a prolate spheroid of wliioh the luminous 
point is one focus. 

12. A luminous point is placed in front of a refracting 
medium bounded by a transparent plane surface. Prove that if 
the bounding plane move in any manner about a fixed point in 
itself, the geometrical focus of the rays after refraction into the 
medium always lies on the surface of a sphere. 

18. Three plane mirrors are all perpendicular to a given 
plane. Show that if a luminous point be placed anywhere on the 
circumference of the circle which is described round the triangle 
formed by the intersections of the mirrors with the given plane, 
the three images of the point formed by one reflection at each 
mirror respectively will all lie in a straight line. 

14. Four plane mirrors are all perpendicular to a given 
plane. Find the position of a luminous point that its images 
formed by one reflection at each mirror respectively may all lie 
in a straight line. 

15. A luminous point is placed within a polygon whose 
sides are reflecting surfaces: if the image of the point, formed by 
reflection at each side coincide with the point of intersection of 
the two adjacent sides, prove that the polygon is a r^ular hexa- 
gon, and the luminous point at its centre. 

16. If a pencil of divei^ing rays incident on a convex 
spherical surface, is refracted to a point as far behind the surface 
as the origin of Ught is in front of it, show that the radius of the 

surface is - — - of the distance of the point of light from the 

surface* 

17. If any circle be drawn through two conjugate foci in the 
case of a spherical reflecting surface ; prove that, in general, two 
other conjugate foci lie on the same circle. 

18. A luminous point is placed within a reflecting sphere : 
prove that its distance from the centre is a harmonic mean be- 
tween the distances, from the centre, of the geometrical foci after 
reflection at the opposite portions of the surface. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEFi^;pgTeio» a^j) befbaotxon of qbliqub 

FEHGILfi. 



38. 1[1l7^ liAve now discussed all the cases of direct 

YY inddence, and hare asoertaiiied that after 
diveet refraction, or reflection, the form of a pencil of 
light, origtnaliy conical, is still approximately conical. 

We shall find that this is not the case when a small 
pencil is obliquely incident; but that the rays of such a 
pencil, after refraction or reflection, all pass approximately 
through two stndght Hues, at right angles 'to eadi other 
and to the axis of the refracted or reflected pencil. 

39. In the preyious chapter we only considered those 
rays of the pencil which lie in one plane through its axi^ ; 
but the pencil and the surface being originally symmetrical 
with respect to this axis, the geometrical foci of the rays 
in all such planes will be the same. 

In fact, if with vertex Q and QA as axis, in any of the 
cases discussed in the last chapter, we describe a cone with 
semi-vertical angle RQA, the rays of the original pencil 
which lie on this cone^ after refraction or reflection, wiSl 
all cut the line ^Q in the same point q. 

40. Thus, let Q be the vertex and QA the axid of a 
pencil obli<xuely incident at ^ on a plane or spherical re- 
fracting or reflecting surface BCDE. 

Let QO be that normal to this surface which passes 
through Q, which in the case of a spherical surface will be 
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Witli vertex Q and axis QO, and serai-vertical an^le 
AQO, describe a conical sur&ce. This 8ur&ce trill cut the 
refracting or reflecting surfiue iB a curve GAD; and b7 
the remark of the last article, all the raja in the pencil 
incideDt on CAB will pasa tlirough the aame point of QO 
after rofractiun or reflection, 

If with vertex Q and axis QO, and seiai-vertical angle 
slightly diifering from AQO, we describe a cone, tlua ixmo 
will cut the surface BCDE in a curve SRT, and all the 
rajB inddent at points of this curve will, after refraction, 
pass through some one point in the line QO. 

If the lengths of CD, BE ho amdl conipared with ^(^ 
and AO, which is alwajs the case in pra«tice, the liues 
CAD, SRTwill be very neariy straight tines; and we um; 
consider the set of rays which fall on the points of CAD 
after refraction to lie in a plane which passes through CD 
and the point in QO where the; all meet. 

Similarly, we may consider the set of rays which fall on 
SRT, after refraetioa nr reflection, to lie in another plane, 
which passes through SBTaad the point im QO whera all 
these rays nueet. 

3-2 
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These two planes are evidently each at right angles to 
the plane QOA, and will intersect in a straight line tq^ t, 
which is also perpendicular to the plane QOA, 

If we suppose SRT to approach indefinitely near to 
GADf this line will assume some limiting position; and in 
this limiting position, if the pencil be small, it is a straight 
line through some point of which every ray of the re- 
fracted or reflected pencil will nearly pass. 

This limiting position of the line is called the primary 
focal line; and the point ^i, where it cuts the plane QOA, 
is called the primary focus. 

The plane QOA is called the primary plane, and the 
point where the primary focal line cuts the primary plane 
may be evidently considered as a focus, or point of concen- 
tration, of the refracted or reflected rays which lie in the 
primary plane. 

41. Again, if we consider the rays incident on CAD^ 
these rays, after refraction or reflection, all pass throogh 
the point q^, where the axis of the refhicted or reflected 
pencil cuts the line QO. This point q^ may be considered 
as the focus of all rays in the section of the reflected or 
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refracted pencil by the plane throng^ CAD and the axis 
of this pencil. 

This point g^ is called the fecondary focu^f and the 
plane through CAD and Aq^ is sometimes called the te- 
condary plane of the refracted or reflected pencil. 

It will be pretty clear that if we take a section of the 
pencil by a plane through q^ parallel to the taDgent plane 
to the refracting or reflecting surface at A, this section will 
be a sort of figure of eight, having no width at the point 
^,, but swelling out above, because the rays have not come 
together to meet in QO, and swelling out below, bec^mse 
the rays having passed through QO have agam begun to 
diverge. 

This figure of eight is nearly a straight line, the width 
of the loops being small, if the pencil is small It is called 
the secondary focal line. 

42* We see thus that in determining the form of a 
pencil after oblique refraction or reflection we have to de- 
termine two foci, and that the pencil is not approximately 
of a conical shape. 




If we take a series of sections of the resulting pencil 
by planes parallel to the tangent plane to the refracting or 
reflecting surface at Ay we see that the section at q^ is a 
straight line perpendicidar to the primary plane, while that 
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at ^, is A straight line in the primary plane. As tbe cQi- 
ting plane passes from ^i to ^^ , the section is of aa Ovlbl 
shape, first, when near q^y having its longest diameter per- 
pendicular to the primary plane; and when near to Qf, 
having its greater length in the primary plane. 

There must therefore be some position of the cutting 
plane between q^ and g,, for which the diameters of the 
section in, and perpendicular to the primary plane, are 
equal. In this position the section will be approximateh' 
circular, audit is called the circle of least confusion. 

It is probaUy the nearest approadi te a point of any 
section of the peneil, and is thus the point where any eye 
receiving the obliquely refracted or reflected pencil would 
consider the image of the original point of light to be 
placed 

Its position can be thus determined when those of tbe 
two foci are known. 

Let the diameters of the surface ABCDB, in and per- 
pendicular to the primary plane, be 2Xi and 2fXj respect- 
ively, that is, let AD=\^ AB~\^. 

Also let Aq^-v^ and Aq^^v^^ q^ and q^ being the pri- 
mary and secondary foci. 

Let be the point where the required section cuts 
Aq^q^, 2in6. let Ao= 30. 

Let cf, og be the radii of the circle of least confusion, 
perpendicular to the primary plane, and in that plane re- 
spectively : 

.'. of= og by definition of circle of least confusion. 

Again, by similar triangles, 

cf : AD :: og, : Aq^ ; 

r, 
Similarly, og : AB ;; oqi : Aqi\ 

.'. w-Xi *. 



But^ 
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The position of o is thus determined if those of qi and q^ 
are known. 

If, as is usually the case, th^ sttrftee ABGDE has a 
^rcular boundary Xi=X^ aad the equation (1) becomes 



112 

4-— = - 



«?i 



X 



(2). 



43. We have now to determine the position of the 
primary and secondary fod in the three cases of a pencil 
obliquely incident on a plartie refracting surface and on 
a spherical refracting and reflecting surface respectively. 
A pencil obliquely Incident on a plane reflecting surface is 
as we know reflected exactly from a point. 

44. Let QA be the axis of a pencil incident at ^ on a 
plane refracting surface) q^A the directi(A of the refracted 




ray produced backwatds to meet a iitie QN, drawn through 
Q perpendicular. to the plane surface, in q^ — ^the secondary 
focus of the i^ffi^cted petrdl 
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Let QR be any other ray of the pencil in the primary 
plane, and let the corresponding refracted ray produced 
backwards cut Aq^inqi, The limiting, position of q-i when 
R approaches A is the primary focus of the refracted 
pendL 

Let AQ=Uf Aqi^pvi, Aq^=v^j 

and let ft be the refractive index from the first medium 
into the second. Let the angle of incidence of QA be de- 
noted by <!>, and the corresponding angle of refraction be 

Then AQN=<I>, Aq^N^^/. 

And by the law of refraction, 

sin^=/i sin^'; 

AN AN 
•*• AQ"^' Aq^' 

.*. Aq^^fA . AQ, 

»i=f*tt * (1). 

Again, let ^ <^^ be the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion of the ray QR ; 

AB _ sin AQR sin (^^-<^ ) 
" AQ BinABQ" cos^^ ' 

AR ^ sin Aq^R ^ sin (4^'- <^0 . 
Aqi sin ABqi " cos ^' * 

. ^gi_ cos^' sin(<^-<^) 
•• ^Q""co8^ -sinC^^'-^O 

cos<^\sin^(^-^).coB^(<^~^) 
cos^.sini(^'-^').cosi(<^'-<^0 ' 

Now sin ^=ft sm if/, 
sin^=ftsin^'; 

.-. (8in^-sin<^)=fi(8in^'-sin^')» 



1 
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Bat in the limit when B comes up to A, we have ^i = <^ and 
<^^»^' ; and this formula becomes 

cos'<^' 



Vi-ft 



* cos* <^ ' 



t« 



(2). 



45. Secondly, let QA be the axis of a pencil obliquely 
incident on a spherical reflecting surface. Let Aq^ the cor- 




responding reflected ray cut QOy the line joining Q with 
the centre of the sphere in q^, which is the secondary 
focus. 

Let QB be any other ray in the primary plane, and let 
Bqi be the corresponding reflected ray, cutting Aq^ in a 
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point q^ Tlie linritteg |>osition of ^i when B is viery near 
to Ay will be the primary focus. 

Let AQ=^Uy Aq^—t^y Aqi=r^j AO=-r. 

Ld; QAO=<f} the angle of Incidence of the axis ; 

.'. q^AO=^^ the angle of reflection of the axt«. 

Let each of the angles QROy qiRO be called <f)i. 

Then we have 

AQAq^=AQAO + Aq^AO; 

.'. ^«<f 2 sin 2^ = ^ur un ^ + ^f^ »i» 4> i 

.'. 2«t?j cos </) = Mr + r,r ; 

.-. 2f?L«^ = i + 1 (1). 

r v^ u 
Again, z ^Oq^ = <^ + z -400, 

A iAOB=(l)i-(t}+ aRQA, 

Similarly, z i2^i^ = <^i - <^ + z 220^ ; 

/. 2 z i20-4 = z iZ^i^ + z. i?Q^ (2). 

But all the three angles ROA, Rq^Ay BQAy are ulti- 
mately very small, and their circular measures may be 
replaced by their sines. Also we may consider RA as 
a portion of a straight line at right angles to AO4 

Hence, from the triangle RQA, 

sin RQA = jrrr sin RAQ = . cos <^, 

and from the triangle RqiA, 

sb RqxA^-rr- dki BAq^ ^ — cros 0, 
Jxqi Vi 
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Avhence, substituting in the formula (2) we get ditiding by 
RA, 



2 _ cos<^ cog <f> 



or 



u 
1 1 = 



Vx U T COS ^ 



•(3). 



46. Thirdly, let QA be the axis of a pencil obliquely 
incident on a spherical refracting surface, ^^S' the corre- 




sponding refracted ray, produced backwards if necessary to 
eat QO in ^,. Let QR be another ray in the primary 
plane and let the line of the corresponding refracted ray 
cut q%A in q^ 

The limiting position of q-^ is the primary focus, and q^ 
is the secondary fo^us* 

Let QA0=4i, q^AO^^ff/^ 

QR0=4>if qiROr.<^, 

AQ=u, Aqi=Vi, -4^,=«?j, AO=r. 

Then, as in the last Article, 

R0A = Rq^A+<ti'-4>T^\ 
R0A=RQA + 4>-'<l>x, 
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and as in the last Article, 



«?1 u 



AR ARco»4>' ., J f /,x 



r Vi 

AR AR cos 



=*-^ (2). 



r u 

Also, as in Art. 44, 

sin ^ = ft sin ^', sin ^i = fi sin <^i', 
whence Bin i(<^-<fc) C08i(»^ + <^0 

or since in the limit ^ - ^ and <l/ — <^' are indefinitely small, 
replacing sines of small angles by their circular measures, 
ultimately, 

4^~-<t> i _ fi cos <^' 

<ti—<l>l~ COS ^ ' 

or (^-^i)«»^ = (^'-'<^iO/* cos<^', 

whence from (1) and (2), 

. , fAR AR cos 0'\ . fAR AR cos 0\ . 

ft cos* <t* _ COS*<j) _ /iC08<^^ — COS^ , jv 

t?i t« r ^ ^' 

Again, AQ^^t= ^Q^O- Ag^^lO ; 

/. iwr, sin (^ - <f>')'=^ur sin ^— i»,r sin ^' ; 
sin ^ . cos 0^ - cos ^ sin ^' _ sin^ ^ sin<^^ ^ 

and substituting for sin ^ its value /a sm ^' and dividing 
throughout by sin ^', we have 

ft cos ^^- cos _ i* _ 1 / .N 

r "vm u ^ '' 
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47. We hare now discussed to a certain order of ap- 
proximatiou the alterations produced in a given small pen- 
cil of light by one refraction or one reflection, whether the 
incidence be oblique or direct. In the three succeeding 
chapters we have to examine to the same order of approxi- 
mation the effect produced on such pencils by a number of 
such reflections or refractions in certain important cases. 

The student may notice that the results of the last 
three Articles include the positions of the geometrical foci 
investigated in Chapter II. These latter may be obtained 
from the formuke of this Chapter by giving to ff> and ^' the 
value zero. 

It may be mentioned here that although, in accordance 
with the remark of Art. 42, the circle of least confusion is 
probably the position at which the eye sees an object by a 
pencil which has been obliquely refracted or reflected, it is 
sometimes convenient to assume the primary or secondary 
focus as the position of the image. 

If the obliquity be small these points will all be dose 
together, and it wiU not matter much which of them we 
take. 



EXAMPLES. OHAFTEE III. 

1. A small pencil of parallel rays is incident at an angle of 
60® on a spherical reflecting surface. Find the position of the 
focal lines. 

2. A small pencil of parallel rays is incident on a Fpherical 
refracting surface at an angle of 60**, the refractive index being 
V3. Find the position of the focal Unes. 

S. In each of the last two examples find the position of the 
circle of least confusion on the supposition that the incident 
pencil is a right circular cylinder. 

4. The refractive index of a medium being -f, find the posi- 
tion of the primary focus of a pencil incident on a sphere formed of 

that medium, at an angle whose cosine is ^^r- 

o ^6 
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5. A pencil is ineideivt obliquely ob a ^beiical refraeting 
surface at an ang^le whose tangent is equal to the refraotiTeindea^ 
of the Bf^kere. Find the poeition of the fooal lines, 

6. A small pencil diverges from one extremity of the diameter 
of a sphere whose interior surface reflects light, and is incident 
on the sphere, so that its axis after reflection parses through Uie 
other end of the same diameter. Find the position of the focal 
line^, and show that v^^Zv-^, 

7. Find the position of the pofnt, from which light mast 
diverge so that after refraction at a sphere who^e refractive index 
is iL ti^ primary and secondaiy foei may coincide. 

Show that the point must be at a distance /tr from the centre 
of the sphere. * 

8. A small pencil of parallel rays is kieident on a concave 

spherical reflector at an angle of —, Find the position of the 

foGfll tio^ and the circle of least eonfusion, ansnming (1) the 
borderofthemirrorto.be circular; (2) to be elliptieal with its 
diameters in the primary and secondary planes in the ratio of V^ 
tol. 

9. If be the origin of light, P the point of incidence of the 
axis, and if the perpendicular to OP through meet the tangent 
at P, at the foot of the perpendicular from the secondary focus 
on the same tangent ; prove that the primary focus is at an infi- 
nite difltance. 

10. A pencil of parallel rays is incident obliquely on a convex 
refracting spherioal surface. Find the position of the prim&ry 

and secondary focal lines. If the angle of incidence be ^ and 

the primary focus be on the surface of the sphere, show that the 
angle of refraction is the complement of the critical angle. 

11. A small pencil diverges from a point in the surface of a 

spherical shell polished internally, and is twice reflected, show 

that if the normal at the first point of incidence pass through 

1 3 

the final primary focus, the angle of incidence was- cos""^ -, 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON BEFIiECTIONS AT TWO OR MORE PLANE 

SURFACES. 



48. 



WE have first to prove that if a ray he reflected 
successively at two plane mirrors so that its 




course throughout lies in a pla^e at right angles to each of 
them, its deviation from its original direction after two re- 
flections will be double of the angle between the mirrors. 

Let a ray be incident on one plane mirror at Q in the 
direction FQ, and let it be reflected aloug QR so as to 
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fall on a second mirror at B and be again reflected along 
RST. 

Fig. (2). 




T-^ 



Let PQ or PQ produced meet RT\siS\ then in figure 
(1) QST, and in figure (2) USTia the angle between the 
first direction of the ray of light and its last direction, that 
is, the deviation of the ray, and in either case this devia- 
tion is double of the angle POQ between the mirrors. 

Let QNj RN he the normals to the mirrors at the 
points Q and Ry meeting, produced if necessary, in N; QN 
and RN bisect the angles PQR anU SRQ resx)ectively. 

Then m figure (1) 

iQST= aJSRQ^lSQR 

=:2iNRQ + 2iNQR 

= 2(180«-QiV») 
= 2 z ROQ, 

In figure (2) 

L UST= L PSR 

^lPQR- lQRS 
=2iMQR'-2aQRN 
=-2iQNR 
=2aQ0R. 
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In either case the deviation is doable the angle between 
the mirrors. 

The property proved in this proposition is that on 
which the construction of the sextant depends. For a de- 
scription of this instrument the reader is referred to any 
treatise on astronomy. 

49. Again, let light emanate from a luminous point 
situated between two plane mirrors and after incidence on 
one of them 1^ reflected so as to fall on the second, and 
then back again on to the first, and so on; the position 
and number of the images of the luminous point formed 
by successive reflections are determined by some very sim- 
ple laws which we proceed to investigate. 

Let the mirrors, in the first place, be parallel ; and let 
be a luminous point somewhere between them. Draw 



^n ^a ^1 



^ 



2. 



j\ a, 



AOB through perpendicular to the planes of the mir- 
rors, and produce it indefinitely in both directions. 

Take AQ^^AO, BQ^=BQ^, AQ^^AQ^, 

and so on. Then, by Art. 19, Qi, d—are the geometrical 
foci of a pencil of light originally proceeding from and 
reflected, first, by the surface A, then by the surface B, 
and so on, that is, they are the positions of the successive 
images of O, as seen by an eye placed anywhere between 
the mirrors, obtained by successive reflections, beginning 
with the surface A. 

Similarly, if BP^ = OB, AP^^AP^y BP^=BP^,sakd 
80 on; Pi, Pj, Pg... are the positions of the successive 
images of O, obtained by reflection at B and A alternately, 
beginning with B, 

A. o. 0. 4 
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Let now OA =a, 0B== b, AB=c, /. c= a + 6. 

Then 0Qi=2a, 

OQt=BQ^-\-BO=BQi-hBO=2a'¥2b=2Cy 
OQi=AQi + AO=AQi-^AO=2C'^2a, 

And in this manner 0Q^,^ = 2nc, 

Wjn+i=2«c+2a. 
Similarly 0Pi=2b, 

0P,=2c, 

OP8=2c + 2&, 



0P^=2nc, 

OP^+i=2wc + 2&. 



These formuke give the positions of the successive 
images. 

It is evident that Qj, Qz-.-Qit^i fall to the left of 0, as 
also do P,.P4...P,j while ^i, Qv-Qim^ also PijPg.-.P^+i, 
fall to the right of O, 

It follows from these formulae that 

©iA=%^4=...=2c-2a=25=OPi, 

and similarly 

Q^P^=Q,P,= =2&=0Pi, 

while the lengths P, Qj, P* Qa. . .Pi Qj. . . are all equal to OQi. 

If the point be midway between the mirrors a^hj 
and the successive images will all be arranged along the 
line AOB^ each image being at a distance c from the 
nearest one. 

' 50. Let the luminous point be placed between two 
mirrors inclined at any angle. The images formed by sac- 
oessive reflections will no longer be arranged in a straight 
line, but will, as we shall see, all lie on a circle. 
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51 



The figure represents sections of the mirrors by a'l^ane 
passing through the luminous point perpendicular to the 
pianos of the mirrors. 




O is the luminous point ; A, B are the lines in which the 
plane of the paper cuts the planes of the mirrors. Let 
these lines, produced if necessary, meet in (7. 

Draw OQx perpendicnlar to A and produce it to Qi as 
far behind ^ as is in front of ^. Then Q^ is the image 
of formed by reflection at A, Draw Q^, 0, perpendicular 
to By and take Q^ a point as far behind ^ as Q^ is in front ; 
Q, is the image formed by light reflected first at A and 
then at B, 

In a similar way the positions of the succeeding images 
can be found, some portion of the light which emanates 
from any image formed by one mirror being incident on 
the other mirror. 

It IS erident that if the position of any of the points 
Qu Qt • -li^ within that angle between the mirrors which is 
vertically opposite to the angle ACB^ the light which, 
being reflected at either mirror, appears to proceed from 
this image cannot /all on the other mirror ; and no more 
images i^ be produced. 

4—2 
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It IB clear from the construction that CQi=CO^ simi- 
larly that CQt= CQi, and so on. Thus all the points QiyQt -- 
lie on a circle whose centre is (7 and radius CO. 

The same will be true of the images formed by snc- 
cessiye reflections, if the first image be formed by reflec- 
tion at B. 

Let the angle between the mirrors ACB^y, 
and let the angle OCA=a, iOCB=p, 

Then 

iOCQi=2a, 

L OCQi= L OCBi- L BCQi^ L OCB^ i BCQi 

= 2o + 2/3 = 2y, 

iOCQ^= iOCA+ iACQi= iOCA+ iACQ^=2y^2a, 

and so on we shall find that generally 

^OCQtn =2wy, 

I OCQg^^i = 2ny + 2a. 

If Ply P]... be the images formed by successiTe reflec- 
tions begmning with the mirror By we should similarly 
arriye at results 

I 0GP^=2»y, OaPt«+i=2ny + 2^. 

51. We can easily investigate the number of images 
which will exist for any giyen values ofoyfi and y. 

If the last image be an odd one, the point Q^n+i m^^ 
lie within the angle vertically opposite to ACB, therefore 

.'. 2ny+2a>«— ^<ir+a, 

or adding ^- a to each side of these inequalities 

2«y+a+j3>9r— o<7r4-i3, 
2ny+y >7r— a<w+i3, 

... 2n+l>^^<^^. 
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That is 2n+l is the mteger that lies between —^^ 

y 

and ^ — - . The difference of these fractions being ^ — - 
y y 

or unity, there is only one integer lying between them. 

If the last image be an even one we must similarly 
have 

0(7Cj%>n"-a<7r+ft 

/. 2»y>7r— a<7r + j8, 

_ TT—a 7r + ^ 
.*. 2w > < . 

y y 

In either case the number of images that can be 
formed is given by the integer that lies between and 

^ + g 

y 

Similarly the number of images that can be formed by 
reflection first at B can be investigated. 

52. The Kaleidoscope furnishes a good illustration of 
these articles. In that toy two mirrors are inclined at an 
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angle - to each other, and bits of coloured glass placed 

between them at one end of a tube, at the other end of 
which the eye is placed. 

Let CAy CB be the mirrors. Produce BC to F^ and 
AC to E J and draw GCD so as to bisect the angles ACF 
and BCE. 

Then Pi, Pj, Pg will lie in the angles BCD^ GCF and 
FCE respectively, 

Oi, Q%, Qs in the angles -4 CC!^, />C7^, JF(7F respectively. 

Also Pj and Q^ will coincide ; for by the formulae of 
Article 50 

r 

I OCQ^ measured from O in a direction opposite to 
that in which the hands of a watch move = -^ + 20(7-4, and 

o 

lOGP^ measured in the direction of the motion of the 

2ir 
hands of a watch = — 4- 2 z 0GB. 

o 

And the sum of these angles 

^^-^1 lOGA^-'I lOGB 

= - + 2z^(7^= y + y = 2ir. 

Hence Pg and Qg coincide. 

Thus, if there be any arrangement of coloured glass in 
the compartment AGBy this will be represented over again 
in the five compartments BGD, DGE, EGF, FGG, GGA, 
and the eye will see a regular six-fold, or rather tliree-fold 
pattern, since the figures will be inverted in alternate 
compartments. 

63. To trace the course of the pencil by which an eye 
placed in any position in the plane of the paper would see 
any one of the series of images, we must make the follow- 
ing construction. 

First, join the image in question with the eye; this 
joining Une obviously must be the direction of the light 
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when it enters the eye : secondly, join the point where this 
line cuts the mirror by which the image in question is 
formed, with the image next before it in order; this line is 
clearly the direction of the light before the last reflection. 

Proceed in this way to determine the direction of the 
light before each reflection till we finally arri?e back at 
the original source of light. 

Thus, if JE^ be the position of the eye, and Q^ the third 
imaga 



Qx^--zS— 




:~~=5^Q« 



Join EQ^ cutting the mirror A by which Q^ is formed 
in H, Join HQ^ cut! log the mirrcr B in K, Join iTQ^ 
cutting the mirror ^ in Z. Join LO, 

Then a ray of light proceeding from O along OL will be 
reflected by A along LK, again reflected by B along KH^ 
and finally reflected by A along HE to the eye. These 
lines will thus indicate the directions of the axes of the 
oblique pencils by which Q, is finally made visible to an 
eye at E, 
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EXAMPLES ON CHAPTER TV. 

1. Find the angle between two mirrors that a ray reflected 
at each of them in succession may be moving in a direction at 
right angles to its first direction, 

2. Shew that when an eye is placed to view any image 
formed by successive reflections at two mirrors, the apparent 
distance of the image from the eye is equal to the distance actu- 
ally travelled by the light in coming to the eye from the original 
point of light. 

3. A luminous point is placed at the centre of an equilateral 
triangle whose side is a, shew that the distance of the image 
formed by 2n reflections at the sides of the triangle in succession 
from the luminous point is na, and of that formed by 2n + 1 re- 
flections is a V »* + n + \, 

4. Find the number of images formed when a bright point 
is placed between two mirrors inclined at an angle of 50^. Where 
must the bright point be placed that there may be seven images \ 

5. A luminous point moves about between two plane 
mirrors, which are inclined at an angle of 27^. Prove that at 
any moment the number of images of the point is 13 or 14 ac- 
cording as the point's angular distance from the nearer mirror is 
less or not less than 9^. 

6. Find the number of images formed when the angle 
between the mirrors is 80^ Find the positions of the point for 
which there are five images. 

7. Two luminous points are placed between two parallel 
mirrors, on a common perpendicular to their planes : the points 
are at equal distances from the two mirrors respectively. The 
distance between the mirrors being a, and between the luminous 
points c, prove that the distances of the images from each other 
will be alternately c and a-c. 

8. A plane and a concave mirror are placed opposite one 
another on the same axis at a distance apart greater than the 
radius of the mirror; a person standing with his back to the 
plane mirror, but close to it, observes the three images of the 
candle he holds in his hand which are formed by fewest reflect 
tions of all that are visible to him. He moves the candle forward 
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till it coincides with the nearest image : prove that the other two 
images will coincide also at the same time. 

Prove also that if the person moves the candle farther forward 
a distance x till it coincides with another image, at the instant of 
coincidence the first image will disappear, and if a be the distance 
between the mirrors, prove that the radius of the concave 
mirror ia 

05 + a ± ^/(« + a)* - SoiT 



9. J' is a point within the acute angle AOB formed by two 
mirrors, and a ray PQR emanating from P is reflected at OA^ 
OB in succession, and returns to P: shew that the length of its 
path is 2 OP sin AOB, and that OP bisects the angle QPR, 

10. Two small arcs of a circle at the extremities of a diameter 
are polished and a luminous point is placed in the diameter at a 
distance u from the centre. Shew that the distance v of the 
geometrical focus from the oentre after m reflections is given by 
the equation 



1 , -,_(1 2m) 
- = (-1)'* -=F— > f 



the upper or lower sign being taken according as the first reflec- 
tion takes place at the nearer or further arc. 

11. Two reflecting paraboloids of revolution are placed with 
their axes coincident and their concavities turned in opposite 
directions. Shew that the length of the path of a ray of light in 
going from any focus and returning to it again is constant. 
Also find the condition that the ray may retrace its course, and 
shew that if one ray does so, all the rays will. 

12. A ray of light proceeding from a point in the axis of a 
right cone is incident on the inside of the cone which is polished. 
After a second reflection the ray retraces its path ; shew that the 
length of its path is 2h sin 3a ; A being the distance of the origin 
of ^ht from the vertex, and a the semi-vertical angle of the cone. 

13. A luminous point is situated at the centre of the base of 
a hollow but perfectly reflecting vertical cylinder of very small 
radius, and a horizontal screen is held over the cylinder at a 
height above its upper end which is half as great again as 
the height of the cylinder. Prove that a series of alternately 
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darker and brighter rings is formed on the screen, the breadths of 
which are equal to the radius and diameter of the cylinder 
respectiyely. 

14. An eye looks along the axis of a glass cylinder at the 
other end of which is a black speck. Prove that the eye will see 
a number of dark concentric rings, whose centre is the axis 
of the cylinder; and the number of which is the greatest integer 

in — . , where A is the height, a the diameter of the base of 

the cylinder, and /u the refractive index. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON BEFBACTION THROUGH PEISMS AND PLATES. 



54. rpHE method of detennining the course of a 
JL single ray of light wliile passing through a 
series of media bounded by parallel planes has been fully 
enough indicated in Articles 14 and 15; we need not there- 
fore consider it farther, but proceed to the determination 
of the course of a ray of light in passing through a portion 
of a mediun^ bounded by planes not parallel 

65. A portion of a medium of which two of the boun- 
daries are planes inclined to one another at any angle, is 
called a prism. 

The line of intei*section of these planes is called the 
edge of the prism. 

The planes themselves are called the faces of the prism. 

The angle between the planes is called the angle of the 
prism, or sometimes the refracting angle of the prism. 

56. When a ray of light passes from one medium to 
another, the angle between its direction in the first me- 
dium and its direction in the second medium is called the 
deviation qfthe ray. 

If a ray of light pass from one medium into another, 
and <^, </)' be the angles of incidence and refraction respec- 
tively, and /x be the index of refraction between the media, 
welutve 

Bin <l>= II sin fj/. 
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From thiB equation it is evident that as <^ increases so also 
does if/f and vice versd. 

It can farther be proved that as the angle of incidence 
increases, the deviation increases also. 

For 8in<^=/isin<^', 

, sin <^ '^ sin <fi _ /* ~ 1 
sin04-sin<^'~/Li4-l* 

...tan^' = ^tan*±*'. 
2 fi + l 2 

But as increases, so does ^', and therefore ^-^ 5 

whence ^ ^ increases with ^. 

But ^'-<^' is evidently the deviation. Hence when a 
ray of light passes from one medium to another, the devia- 
tion increases as the angle of incidence increases. * 

This proposition can also be proved geometrically. 

Let AB be any straight lino produced to C. 




At A make the angle BAP =<!>', and at B make the 
angle CBP=(l); BP and AP will meet in some point P, 
since ^ and <^' are unequal. 

The angle BPA is <^-^', that is, the deviation corre- 
sponding to the value CBP of <^. 

Now sin <^ = /i sin 0\ 

Tj f sin i» sin CB P AP 

^^'^ sin ^' ~ sin Gi P " ^P * 

Hence AP^ii.BP. 
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Find a XK>mt ^between A and By such that AE^ii.BE, 
and another point F beyond AB, such that AF=fi *BF. 

Then (Euclid, Book vi., Props. 3 and A) EP bisects the 
interior angle APB of the triangle APB^ and FP bisects 
the exterior angle at P of the same triangle. Hence EPF 
is a right angle, and the point P must therefore lie on a 
circle described on EF as diameter. 

Take any point Q on this circle, nearer to F than P. 
Then the angle ^Q^will be the deviation corresponding 
to the value QBF of <f>. But if we describe a segment of 
a circle through Ay B and P, and another through Ay B 
and Qy it is clear that above AB the latter segment must 
lie entirely outside the former, and the angle in it vnll be 
less. Hence the angle AQB is less than the angle APBy 
that is, the deviation increases with <^. 

57. When a ray of light passes through a prism of 
denser material than the surrounding medium, in a plane 

Fig. (1). 




perpendicular to the edge of the prism, the deviation on 
the whole is from the edge. 

Let the plane in which the light passes be the plane of 
the paper. Let A be the point in which the edge of the 
prism meets the plane of the paper, and PQBS be the 
course of the ray of light. 

We have three cases* 

(1) When the normals at Q and R meet within the 
prism, as in fig. (1). In this case, since in passing into a 
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denser medium light is bent nearer to the normal, the de- 
viation at Q is evidently away from the edge, and likemse 
that at R, Hence, on the whole, the deviation is from the 
edge. I 

(2) Let the normals to the faces at Q and R meet 
without the prism as in fig. (2). 




The deviation at Q is towards the edge, that at i? is 
from it. 

The angle QRO is greater than the angle RQN. 
Hence, by Article 56, the deviation at i2 is greater l^an 
that at Q, 

Hence, on the whole, the deviation is from the edge. 

The same is the case, if the ray proceeds in the direc- 
tion 8RQPy instead of PQR8. 

(3) Let the normals at Q and R meet on one face 
of the prism, as at Q in fig. (3). 

Then the ray is itself the normal at the point where it 
meets one face of the prism, and therefore at that point 
suffers no deviation. At the point where it meets the 
other face, its deviation is from 4)he edge. Hence, on the 
Tvhole, the deviation is from the edga 
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Fig. (3). 




58. It is usual to call the angle of incidence of the ray 
on the first face <^, the corresponding angle of refraction 
<f>, the angle of incidence within the prism on the second 
face ^', and the angle which the emergent ray makes with 
the normal to the second face t/^. We then obviously have, 
if ft be the refractive index between the external medium 
and the prism, 

sin <t>=fji' sin ^', 

sin if^ =fi sin ^'. 

59. It is usual and convenient to consider (^ and ^ 
positive, if they are measured on the side of the normals to 
the respective faces away from the edge, and negative, if 
measured on the side pf the normal towards the edge, (j}' 
and i/r' are then considered to have the same signs as <j> 
and ^ respectively. 

With this convention we can shew that the algebraic 
sum of the angles which the ray inside the prism makes 
with the normals to the two faces is equal to the angle of 
the prism. 

Referring to the figures in Article 57, we see that in 
figure (1), 

... fl>'-\-yfr'=NQR+NRQ 
= 180^ -RN^ 
=RAQ, 
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In fig. (2) <f> is measured towards the vertex, and ^ and 
^' are consequently negative ; 

:. 4^'+il;'=QR0-EQN=RNQ=RAQ, 
since a circle will go through the four points A, R, Q, N, 

In fig. (3) 6'=0, 

^=NRQ=W-QRA^RAQ, 
.\ <P' + ylr' = RAQ. 

The angle of the prism may be denoted by i ; we hare 
therefore always, with the above convention as to signs, 

60. We can now give a simple expression for the de- 
viation of a ray in passing through a prism. 

The deviation of the ray at the first surface is evidently 
4)-(l>i from the edge if <^ is measured from the edge, and 
towards the edge if <^ is measured towards the edge. 

« 

If we agree to consider a deviation frofn the edge as 
positive, and to retain the convention of the lalSt Article as 
to the sign of ^, the deviation at the first surface will be 
algebraically 

Similarly the deviation at the second refraction will be. 
algebraically . 

Hence the whole deviation will be 

= <^ + ^— 1, 
by the last Article. 

If the ray is incident at a small angle on a prism of 
small angle, so that i and ff> are small, it follows that ^' is 
small, and tlierefore V^', and therefore ^. 
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Henco, since the sineB of small angles are yery nearly 
equal to their circular measures, we have approximately 

=fit-t=(fi— 1)». 

61. The deviation of a ray in passing through the 
prism depends on <f> and ^. These quantities are con- 
nected by the relations 

sin^=fisin^', 

8in^=fisin^', 

where <f/ and -j/ are connected by the relation 

• 

We may thus consider 2> really to be a function of <^, 
for its yalue will be given for any given value of ^, and will 
change if be changed. There is one value of ^ for which 
the deviation D has a less value than for any other value, 
and this minimum value of the deviation we proceed to 
investigate. 

62. We know, from Art. 56, that the deviation of a 
ray in passing from one medium into another increases as 
the angle of incidence increases. 

Let now ^^— a, ^', ^' + a be three angles of refraction 
corresponding to values (^i, ^,, 03 of the angle of incidence, 

.'. sin<^i=/isin(0'->a), 

sin<^s-/isin</>', 

sin t^g = ft sin (</>' + a), 

.*. sin ^ + bin 0, -/i sin (<^' + a) +fi sin {af/ - a), 

.-. 28in*i±^» COS ^»^=2M8in^'«)6«, 

= 2sin0,cosa....,.(l). 
Now by Art. 66, 

<^»-(!^'+a)>^-(<^'-a), 

A. 0.0. • 5 
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cos '" - " < cos a, 



8in*l±*?>8in0, by(l), 



.-. {*8-(<^' + a)}-(</>t-*0>(<<>.-«0-{*i-(*'-a)}. 

That is, when the angle of refraction increases from 
0' to <^' + a, the deviation is more increased than when 
the angle of refraction increases from <^' — a to <f>\ 

Now let a ray pass through a prism whose refracting^ 
angle is t so that ^ = >[r ; therefore also ^' = ^' = - . 

Let ^ t>e increased, so that <!> is increased and becomes 

• • 

M 4 

_ + a. It follows that V^' becomes - - a. 

Hence the deviation is increased at the first surface 
and diminished at the second, but is more increased at the 
first than it U diminished at the second. Hence on the 
whole the deviation is increased. 

Similarly if <^ be diminished, so that 4> becomes --a, 

and \^ consequently becomes ^ + a, the deviation is more in- 
creased at the second surface than it is diminished at thefirst 

Hence the least deviation is obtained when ^=V^» and 

% 

consequently ^' = V^' = s • 

If i>i be the deviation in this case, we have 



whkh determines Z>i. 



/, sm— ^=|isin-, 
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63. Having discussed the effects of refraction through 
& plate or a prism on a single ray, we have now to consider 
the modifications produced by such refractions in a pencil 

We consider, first, the case of a pencil directly incident 
on a portion of a medium bounded by two parallel planes. 
Sach a portion is frequently called a plate. 

Let Q be the origin of the pencil of light, QA the axis 
of the pencil, which will be also the normal to the first sur- 




face at A, and to the second surface at B, since the pencil 
is directly incident. 

Let q be the geometrical focus of the pencil after the 
first refraction into the medium, ii the index of refraction 
from the external space into this medium. 

Then, by Article 24, 

Aq=fM.AQ, 

The pencil after the first refraction may be supposed to 
be a cone diverging from q, and incident on the external 
medium. The index of refraction from the plate into this 

external medium will, by Article 14, be - . 

Hence, if iP be the geometrical fbcus after refraction 
into the external medium again, we have 

1 



Let 



BF=-.Bq. 

A* 

AQ=u, AB^t, AF=v. 
.'. Bq^Aq-\-t. 



5—2 
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Thus 



And 



or 
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AF=AQ-^—t 



AQ-tA 



i-1 



9 = U-t, 



M-1 



Hence to an eye on the left of B^ the image of the point 
of light at Q appears nearer than Q by a distance t . 



/*-! 



64. Secondly, let a pencil be obliquely incident on a 
plate, and pass through it 

In this case, after the first refraction, the pencil does 
not approximately diveige from a point; and we must se- 
parately consider the effect of the refraction on those rays 
of the pencil which lie in the primary and secondary planes 

(Arts. 40, 41). 

Let QA be the axis of the pencil incident on the plate 
at A at an ang^e i^, AB the direction of the axis of the 







'^x 



pencil when refracted into the plate making an angle ^ 
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with the normal at Ay and BC its direction when finally 
emer^nt; JBC is evidently parallel to QA, 

Let q^ q^ be the primary and secondary foci of the pencil 
after the first refraction. 

Then, by Art 44, if AQ be Uy and ft be the index of re- 
fraction into the plate, 

Aq^=li.Uy 

. cos^A' 
Aqi=u. TT.tt. 

After this refraction we may consider those rays which 
lie in the primary plane to diyei^ from qi, and be incident 
on the second surface of the plate at an angle <l>', the re- 
fractive index being - . 

If Qi be the focus of the rays in this primary plane 
after the second refraction, we have again 

* fl COS*^' *^ 



1 C08'<f>/„. COS'd) \ 

fl COS*<^ \ '^ COS*</) / 



But if ^ be the thickness of the plate, 

t 



AB= 



cos<^' 



t 9 



, n/% * C0S2<A 

whence BQi = - . — ^, + u 

^ ft C0S^<^ 



(1). 



Again, after the first refraction, we may consider the 
rays which lie in the secondary plane, to diverge from q^ 
ttiid fall on the second surface, and be there refracted 

again, the refractive index being - . 

r' 
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Hence we have, if Q, be the focus of the rays in the 
secondary plane after tMs refraction, 

r 
t 



fi cos <!> 



Those rays of jkhe emergent pencil which lie in the 
primary plane, approximately diverge from a point Qi; and 
the rays in its secondary plane approximately direrg^e 
from a point Q^- 

It is easy to see that the general form of such a pencU 
must nearly be the same as that of a pencil after one 
oblique refraction, as described in Art. 42, and that there 
will be a circle of least confusion determined, as in that 
Article, from the positions of Qi and Q,. 

65. We have finally to determine the form of a pendl 
after obUque refraction through a prism. 



..-"fli 4 



Let QA be the axis of such a pencil, incident on the 
first face of a priun, refracted along AB, and finally emer- 
gent along BC. 

Let <^, V^, <l>, ^ have the meanings assigned to them w 
Article 58. 
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Also let Qxyq^yyQ the fod of tlie rays in the primary 
and secondai^ planes respectively after the first refraction, 
Qi> Q% the corresponding foci afber the second refraction. 

Let AB=c, AQ^u. 

Then, by Art. 44, for the first refraction, we have 

. cos'^6' 

Aq2=fiu. 
And from the second refraction, remembering that the 
index of refraction is - , we have 

^ fi cosV 

_ cos V . cos^^ c coshi/ 

/• 

/* 

It is usual to consider the axis of the pencil to pass so 
near to the edge of the prism, or else the size of the prism 
to be so small, that AB may be neglected in comparison 
with the other distances. This will generally be a tolerably 
accurate supposition in practical work. We then get 

no - ???_Vj_?^^' 

^ 7^ * cos V' • COS ^(j) ' 

BQ^=u. 

These equations give the foci of the rays in the primary 
and secondary planes of the emergent pencil respectively. 
The circle of least confusion can be deduced, as in Art 42, 
in accordance with the remark at the end of Art. 64. 

If the axis of the pencil be incident so as to pass 
through the prism with minimum deviation, 

</>=i|r and <^'=i(r', 
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we then get 

that is, the rays iii the primary and the secondary planes 
diverge approximately from the same point. Thus the 
whole pencil may be considered in this case approxi- 
mately to diyei^e from one point at a distance from the 
edge of the prism eqaal to that of the original point of 
light. 



EXAMPLES ON CHAPTER V. 

1. Shew that if the angle of a prism be greater than twice 
the critical angle for the medium of which it is composed, no ray 
can pass through. 

2. A ray of light is incident upon one face of a prism, in a 
direction perpendicular to the opposite face. Shew that^ t the 
angle of the prism being less than 90^, the ray will emerge at the 
opposite face if cot i > cot a - 1, where a is the critical angle for 
the medium of which the prism is composed. 

3. If a ray be incident nearly parallel to the first surface of 
a prism and emerge at right angles to that surface ; prove that 

cot t + 1 = fJfA^ - 1, i being the angle of the prism, and /a the re- 
fractive index. 

4. Bays are incident at a given point of a prism so as to be 

refracted in a plane perpendicular to its edge. If t be the angle 

of the prism and a the critical angle, show that the angular space 

within which rays may be incident so as to pass through the 

, jsin (i-o)) 
pnsm IS cos ^ j — h J. 

'^ ( sm a j 

5. If the angle of a prism be 60^ and the refractive index ^^2, 
shew that the minimum deviation is 30^. 

6. The angle of a prism is 60® and the refractive index |. 
Shew that the minimum deviation of a ray of light passing 
through it is nearly 37^ 10'; havmg given that sin 480 86'=-75 
nearly. 
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7. II D be the miDimum deviation for a priim, whose re-** 
fractlTe index ib fi and angle i, prore that 

i D D 

cot - + oot -5-=^ co«ec — . 

8. If 2>j be the minimnm deviation for i prism of angle •, 
and i>3 that for a prism of the same material of angle 2iy prove 
that 

2 COS U+ — i^ — ? j. sm— ^=-| — * = sm -^ . 

9. A ray passes through n equal prisms, in each case with 
minimum deviation. If its final direction is parallel to its direc- 
tion at inddenoe, and it be moving towards the same part, 
prove that with the usual notation 

^ sm — sm- 

tan 0= , t=2 tan~^ 



T - ' IT 

/I COS 1 fl - COS — 

n n 

10. If the angle of a prism be W, and the refractive index 
y/h find the limits between which 4> must lie that the ray may be 
able to emerge at the second face. 

11. If be the angle of incidence on a prism, yp that of 
emergence, t the refracting angle of the prism, and fi the refrac- 
tive index, prove that 

fifi sin' t=(Bin ^+cob tsin 0)' + Bin' t . sin' 4>, 

12. A small pencil of rays is refracted through a prism in a 
principal plane. Shew that if the emergent pencil diverge from 
a point, 

_ e tan* ^ 

^""/T'tan'^-tan^^* 
tf, ^, ^, c having the meanings given to them in Art. 65. 

13. The minimum deviation for a prism is 90®. Shew that 
the least value possible for the refractive index is V2. 

14. If the minimum deviation for rays incident on a prism be 
a, the refractive index cannot be less than sec ^, and the angle 
of the prism cannot be greater than ir - a. 

15. Two parallel rays are incident on one face of an isosceles 
prism at an angle 0, and emerge at right angles, one of them 
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having been reflected at the base. I£» betheangieof the prJOB, 
and II its refractive index, prove that 

16. Shew that when a prism of glass of small refracting 
angle is immersed in water, the deviation of a ray passing through 
It is only one-fourth of what it is in air. 

17. Shew that when a ray of light enters a medium whose 
refractive index is V2, its greatest deviation is A&K 

18. A small pencil of light is obliquely refracted through a 
plate of thickness L The angle of incidence being tan'V, show 
that the distance between the secondary focus after emergence, 

and the original point of light is ^ "^ t 

19. The angles at the base of a triangular prism are ^- 
and 2$, where sin ^=/a sin 0; a ray of light faUs on the shorter 
side of the triangle, the angle of incidence being ^ on the side of the 
normal next the vertex: show that the ray after reflection from 
the base and the other side will emerge from the base in a 
dh-ection parallel to its original direction ; and that unless sm'tf is 
greater than sin0, the second reflection will not be total. 

20. A ray of light is refracted through a sphere of glass in 
such a manner that it passes through the extremities of two 
radii at right angles to each other. If be the angle of inci- 
dence, and I) the deviation, prove that 

sin(20-i>) .sini)=/*«-l. 

21. If n equal and uniform prisms be placed on their ends 
with their edges outwards, find the angle of each prism that a ray 
refracted through each of them in a plane perpendicular to their 
edges may describe a regular polygon. Shew that the distance 
of the point of incidence of such a ray on each prisln from the 
edge of the prism bears to the distance of each edge from the 

common centre the ratio of ^{fi*-2ficoa,-+l\ to fi-i-l. 

22. Prove that in prisms of the same material, as the re- 
fracting angle increases the minimum deviation also increases. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON BEFBACTION THBOUGH LENSES. 



66. A PORTION of a transparent medium bomided 
Xjl by surfaoes, two of which are surfaces of revo- 
lution with a common axis, is called a lens. 

In all cases that we shall have to consider, these sur- 
faces of revolution are spheres^ and the portion of the 
medium is symmetrical with respect to the line joining the 
centres of tiie spheres, being either entirely bounded by 
the surfaces of the spheres, or by them and a cylindrical 
surface, whose axis is the line joining the centres of the 
spheres. 

The spherical surfaces are called the faces of the lens. 

The line joining the centres of the spheres is called the 
axis of the lens. 

Lenses of different forms are distinguished by names 
indicating the nature of their bounding surfaces vrith re- 
spect to the external medium. 

A lens, of which both spherical boundaries are convex 
towards the outside^ is called a double convex lens. 

A lens, of which one face is convex, and the other con- 
cave to the outside, is called a convexo-concave, or con- 
csiiVO-convex lens, according as the light falls first on the 
convex or concave face respectively. 

A lens, of which ope face is convex, and the other 
plane, is csJled convexo-plane or plano-convex. 
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The terms double concave, concaTO-plane, and plano- 
concaye, are intelligible without farther explanation. 

A lenB, which is on the whole thicker at the middle 
than at the borders, is called generally a convex lens, 
while one, which is on the whole thinner at the middle 
than at the borders, is called a concave lens. 

A concavo-convex or convexo-concave lens^ which is 
thicker in the middle than at the borders, is sometimes 
called a meniscus. 

67* A pencil is incident on a lens of small thickness in 
such a manner that its axis before refraction coincides with 



i^ 3 $■ 



the axis of the lens. It is required to find its geometrical 
focus after refraction through the lens. 

It is clear that the axis of the pencil, after refraction 
into the lens, and again after emergence^ will still coincide 
with the axis of the lens. 

Let Q be the origin of light, QAB the common axis of 
the pencil and the lens. Let r, she the radii of the first 
and second surfaces of the lens resx>ectivel7, fi the refrac- 
tive index from the external medium into the lens. 

Let q be the geometrical focus of the pencil after the 
first refraction, i^its geometrical focus after emergence. 
Let ABf the thickness of the lens, be so smaU that we may 
neglect it in comparison with AQ and AF. 

Let AQ=Uf AF=v, 

Then for the first refraction, by Article 29, we have 

/* l_f*-^ 
Aq u r ' 
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For the second refraction we may consider the pencil to 
divei^e from g, and i^ to be its geometrical focus, and re- 
membering that the index of refrtuHion from the lens into 

the external medium is -, we have 



1 




i-l 


AF 


1 

Aq- 


8 ' 


1_ 

V 


Aq 


M-1 
8 



or 

adding this to the former equation we have 



j-^o.-i)e-i) (u 



If the original pencil consist of parallel rays, u is in- 
fiiiite, and if the corresponding yalue of v he/, we have 



r^-'KH) (2> 



This quantity /is called the /oca/ length of the lens, 
and the geometrical focus of a pencil of parallel rays 
incident on the lens parallel to the axis, is called the 
principal focus of the lens. 

The points Q and F are called conjugate foci. By 
means of formula (2) the relation (1) can be written 

V u f ^^^• 

If the thickness AB be not n^lected, and u be 
measured from A, and v from B, the second equation 
becomes 



whence 



1_ 

V 

Bq 


\3. _ /i-l 

Bq 8 
1 


/* 


l + M-1' 

V 8 
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also 




Ja _J 




u r 




Hence if AB = t, we obtain 




Bq-Aq t 1 


1 




1^,-1 

u r 



• ••••• \^/» 



The fonnnlse (I) or (3) are however sufficiently accorate 
in almost all cases» and will be used hereafter. 

68. It is easy to see that if r and 9 have opposite signs, 
the lens is double concave or double convex. In the for- 
mer case r is positive and s negative and therefore f is 
positive. Similarly in the latter case /is negative. 

If r and 8 be both positive, the lens is concavo-convex, 

and / will be positive or negative according as - > or < - , 

that isy as the curvature of the first face is greater or less 
than that of the second, that is, according as the lens is on 
the whole concave or convex. 

If r and 8 be both negative, the lens is convexo-concave, 
and it will again appear that / is positive or negative ac- 
cording as the lens is on the whole concave, or on the 
whole convex. 

Thus we can say generally that 'the focal length of a 
concave lens is positive, and the focal length of a convex 
lens is negative. 

69. There is one case of a lens, having a thickness 
which may be called considerable, that possesses some prac- 
tical interest, namely, when the boonding surfiAcee are 
portions of the same sphere. 



tZ JTT' 
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In this case it is conyenient to use the formula of 
Art 37, so as to have the same point of reference for the 
two refractions. 

Let O be the centre of the sphere of which the faces 
of the lens are portions ; let Q he the origin of light and 
^ and q the foci after refraction at the first and second 
surfaces respectively. Let OQ =j5, Oq = q, and OA = r. 

For the first refraction, we have 

/i_J__/i-l 
p Oq'' r ' 

For the second refraction, remembering that the re- 
fractive index is -, and the radius OB, being drawn to the 
left from O, must be considered negative, we have 

1 

0^ q 

*' Oq" q r ' 
/. adding these equations, we have 

p q r ' 

' q p fir 

A lens of the above fortn has the advantage that any 
line through O may be considered as its axis, and thus 
pencils from any point may be considered as directly 
incident. Such lenses have accordingly been sometimes 
used as simple magnifiers instead of the ordinary lenses 
(Art 85). 

70. The changes of relative- position of the conjugate 
foci of a lens can be traced out in a similar manner to that 
adopted in Article 34. 
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We will take the case of a concave lens, when conse- 
quently / is positive. 

From the formula 

we see that as u increases, so must v ; and if u decreases, 
so must V, Hence the conjugate fod move in the same 
direction. 

Take a point F^ in the axis of the lens, in front of the 
lens at a distance/ from A, and also a point F^ behind the 
lens at an equal distance from A, 



When Q is at an infinite distance to the right of A, the 
incident rays are parallel, and u is infinite ; we thus get 
»=/, or jPisat-Fj. 

As Q travels up towards A, F also travels towards A, 

and when u is very small, - being very large, it follows 

u 

that - is very large, and therefore v is very small. Henee 

when Q gets to A, F also arrives at A, 

When Q passes to the left of A so that u is negative, 
V will be negative until u is numerically equal to/, which 
is the case when Q is at F^. Hence while Q travels from 
A to F^, F travels from ^ to an infinite distance to the 
left 

When Q is at F^j u= — / and therefore v=<x>. Hence 
the refracted pencil consists of parallel rays. 

As Q travels to the left of F^^ u is negative and 
numerically greater than /. Hence -t? is positive and F 
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travels up from a great distance to the right, towards J\; 
which point it reaches when Q has gone to an infinite dis- 
tance to the left and the incident rays are again paraUel. 

The student can exercise himself in tracing the changes 
of position of Q and Fin the case of a convex lens. 

71. Before discussing the form of an oblique pencil 
after refraction through a lens, we must inyestigate the 
position of a point which is known as the centre of the lens. 

The centre of a lens is the point in which lines join- 
ing the extremities of parallel radii of the two bounding 
surfaces cut the axis. 

This point is one of the centres of similitude of the two 
spherical surfaces ; we proceed to find its position. 

Let BAO^O^ be the axia of the lens, OyP any radius of 
the first surface; O^Q a parallel radius of the second 
surface. 




Let QP or QP produced meet BAO^O^ in G, Then € 
is the centre of the lens and is a fixed point whatever pair 
of paraUel radii we employ. 

Let AB the thickness of the lens =^, AOx-r^ BO^-9. 
Then by similar triangles 

CO^ : COi :: O^P : 0,Q 

:: r : *, 



A. 0. 0. 
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If t be very Bmall, AC va very small and the centre 
nearly coincides with A or B, 

The centre of a lens, determined as above, has the 
following important optical property. 

Any ray passing through a lens in such a manner that 
its direction, while within the lens, passes through the 
centre, will on emerging from the lens have a direction 
parallel to its direction when incident on the lens. 

This follows at once from the fact that the normals at 
the two points where refraction in this cajse takes place are 
parallel, and therefore the effect on this ray is the same as 
if it had been refracted through a plate. 

72. We have now to distinguish between the cases of 
oblique refraction through a lens. 

First, centrical rtfraction, when the central ray or axis 
of the pencil passes through the centre of the lens alter 
refraction at the first surface. 

In this case the axis of the pencil undergoes no devia- 
tion. Refraction through a lens is usually centrical when 
light from any natural object falls upon the lens so as to 
fill up its whole surface. It may happen however, as in 
Galileo's telescope (Art. 98), that only a portion of this 
light is utilised afterwards for purposes of vision, in which 
caHO we have an example of the second kind of oblique 
refraction or 

Eccentrical refraction : A pencil is said to be excen- 
trically refracted through a lens when the axis of the pendl, 
while within the lens, does not pass through the centre of 
the lens. 

The axis of such a pencil does therefore undergo devia- 
tion in passing through the lens. 

Excentrical refraction usually takes place when light 
from an image formed by reflection or refraction falls on 
a lens. The light emitted by such an image differs from 
that emitted by a real object in that it only can divei^ 
from the image in the lines in which it had previously 
converged to form the image. Hence the pencil of light 
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from, any point of such an image is limited by its own 
nature, and not by the lens on which it falls. 

73. We can now discuss the form of a pencil obliquely 
and oentrically refracted through a thin lens. 




Let Q be the origin of light, and let q^, q^ be the pri- 
mary and secondary foci after the first refraction. Let Q^^ 
Q, be the primary and secondary foci after the second re- 
fraction. 

Let <^ be the angle of incidence of the axis at the first 
surface, which is also the angle of emergence at the second. 

Let us suppose the lens so thin that A, B and G may 
sensibly coincide, and let /* be the index of refraction into 
the lens ; 

that CQ=u, CQ^=v^, CQ^=v^ 

Then for the first refractioD, by Art. 46, 

fi cos^KJ/ __ cos^i/) _ fi cos <^'— cos <l> 
Cqi u r ' 

jx 1 __ A* c^s ^ — cos <^ 

CVj u ~ r * 

Again for the second refraction, remembering that the 

6—2 
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index of refraction is -, and that ^' is the angle of in- 
ddence, and ^ that of refraction, we hare 

1 1 

-.oos'A ,,, -008 — cos ^' 

II ^ CO8*0 M 



» 






cos 0— COS 0' 



« 



Multiplying these equations by /x, and adding to the 
former pair, each to each, we have 

cosV cos*0 , ,, ,v/l IN 

i-i = 0»CO8*'-CO8^)(J-i). 

If <^ be small, which is usually the case in practice, 
cos<^ and cos<^' may be taken as unity and we obtain 
«! a 9,. Each of these quantities has the same value as that 
of r in the formula for a direct pencil, namely 

V u f 

74.. The exact inyestigation of the form of a pencil 
after excentrical refraction through a lens is much too 
difficult for an elementary treatise. It will be sufficient to 
consider any such pencils as small portions of centrical 
oblique pencils. 
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Thus if QR be the axis of a pencil exoentricaUy incident 
on a lens ai R; we may consider this pencil as a portion of 
a large oblique pencil, whose axis is QC, C being tiie centre 
of the lens. 

If Qi be the focus of this larger pencil, determined in 
acoordance with the remark at the end of the last Article, 
Qi will lie in CQ and will be at>proximately the focus of 
the smaller pencil after refraction. 

Thus we shall assume that when a small pencil is ex- 
centrically refracted through a lens, after refraction it di- 
vei^ges from, or conveiges to, some point in the line joining 
the origin of light with the centre of the lens. 

75. We have thus far considered refraction through 
one lens only. There are two cases in which it is im- 
portant to consider refraction through two or more lensea 

The first case is that of centrical refraction through two 
thin lenses having the same axis and placed in contact with 
each other at their centres. 

Let a direct pencil be incident centrically on such a 
combination. Let^ be the focal length of the first lens,/, 
that of the second. 

We shall suppose the lenses so thin that their centres 
may be supposed coincident. In almost all cases that oc- 
cur, the thickne^ of the lenses is a very small quantity 
compared with the other lengths that are involved. 

Let u be the distance of the origin of light from the 
common centre of the lenses, t/ the distance from the same 
point of the geometrical focus after refraction through the 
first lens, and v the distance of the final geometrical focus 
from the same point 

Then wd have by Art 67, equation (3), 

111 
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^ u A A' 



IfFhe the focal length of a single lens which, if placed 
with its centre at the same point as the common centre of 
the above lenses, would produce the same refraction in the 
pencil, we have 

F' 



therefore 



V u 



I = i + i 

F A A' 



The lens whose focal length is ^is sometimes said to be 
equivalent to the combination of the two lenses. 

A similar formula will easily be seen to hold for the 
focal length of a lens equivalent to any number of lenses 
with a common axis, placed in contact. 

76. The term equivalent lens is more usually defined 
in the following manner. 

One lens is said to be equivalent to a combination of 
two or more lenses having a common axis, when it pro- 
duces the same deviation in the axis of an excentrical 
pencil incident parallel to the axis, as the combination 
does, the equiv^ent lens being placed in the position of 
that lens on which the light faUs first 




^^fi9 ft ^ the focal lengths of the lenses, PQ the axis 
of a pencil incident excentrically at Q on the first lens, PQ 
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being parallel to the common axis of the lenses. Let QR, 
R8 be the directions of this axis after refraction through 
the first and second lenses respectively, meeting the axis 
of the lenses in E and H respectively. Let ^, ^ be the 
centres of the two lenses and let AB=a, 

Then, JPQ being parallel to the axis of the lens A, we 
have AE =fi. 

m 

Also, since we may consider QR to be a ray of a pencil 
proceeding from E and incident on the second lens, we 
have 

J L_l 

BH BE /,' 

'■^"-^^^a « 

Agsdn if F be the focal length of the required equiva- 
lent lens, and we draw QK parallel to HRS to meet BA 
in f, it is clear that AK-F, since the equivalent lens, 
placed with it» centre at Ay is to bend the ray PQ so as to 
be parallel to RS. 

Also if we suppose the curvatures of the lenses small, 
we have by similar triangles 

AQ^AE^ /i 

BR BE f^ + a' 

AQ AK 



Also 



BR" BH' 



A r^__ rr BH .f^ _ fif^ 



by (1), 



. l_ /l+/,+ a _l ,1 « /gx 

We have drawn a figure in which both lenses are concave 
and consequently F^fi and/j are all positive. In the most 
important cases in practice the reverse is the case,y^ and/^ 
and consequently JP being negative. 
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The formula giving the numerical value of ^ in terms 
of the numerical values of the focal lengths of the two 
lenses is deduced from (2) by altering the signs of JP'^jTit/r 

We thus have, 

^ViV. /i/. ^^^' 

Either of these formulae includes that of the last Article, 
which may be deduced by making a to vanish. 

Any other case of refraction through a number of lenses 
maybe similarly treated ; by considering the point to which 
the pencil converges, or from which it diverges after refrac- 
tion through one lens, as the origin of the pencil incident 
on the next lens, the geometrical focus after refraction 
through any number of lenses can be determined. 



I EXAMPLES. CHAPTER VI. 

1. Prove that the centre of a lens, of which one bounding 
surface is a plane, lies on the curved surface. « Also that the 
centre of a double concave or double convex lens lies within the 
lens. 

2. A concave mirror, of radius r, has its centre at the centre 
of a convex lens, and the axes of the two coincide. If / be the 
focal length of the lens, and if rays proceeding from a point at a 
distance u from the lens, after refraction through the lens,, reflec- 
tion at the mirror, and a second refraction through the lens, 
emerge as a pencil of parallel rays, prove that 

12 2 
u r f 

3. A sphere of glass, of radius R, has a concentric spherical 
cavity of radius r. A pencil of parallel rays is directly refracted 
through the shell. Shew that the distance of the geometrical 
focus from the centre of the spheres after emergence ia 

1 /M Rr 
2it.-\'R-r 

M being the index of refraction. 
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4. A hemisphere of gUus hM ita BpUerical surface silTered ; 
light is incident from a luminous point Q, in the axis of figure 
produced, on the plane sorface. Shew that if 9 is the geometri- 
cal focus of the pencil alter refraction into the hemisphere, re- 
flection at the silvered surface and again refraction out of the 
hemisphere, 

Aq AQ" OA' 

A bein^ the centre of the hemisphere, its vertex, and /a the 
refractive index of glass. 

5. The ends of a glass cylinder are worked into convex 
spherical surfaces whose radii are equal to the length of the 
cylinder, and whose centres are at the ends of the axis of the 
cyUnder. Prove that the geometrical focus of a pencil after 
direct refraction through the ends of the cylinder is determined 
by the equation 

/i« 1^ /i*-l 
V «~" r * 

where u and v are measured from the face nearest the oi;^gin of 
lighty and r is the length of the cylinder. 

6. A ray of light is incident on a portion of a refracting 
medium in the shape of a prolate spheroid, parallel to the axis. 
The exoentrioity of the generating ellipse of the spheroid being 

- , shew that the deviation of the ray after emergence at the 

/* 

opposite side will be twice the angle which the normal at the 
point of emergence makes with the axis. 

7. A solid transparent sphere is composed of a small solid 
sphere of radius a, and two concentric spherical shells each of 
thickness a. The refractive indices of these beginning from the 
centre are 4yu, 2/i, |«, respectively. A pencil of rays is incident 
directly on the sphere and, after refraction through all three sub- 
stances, on emerging diverges from a point on the outer surface. 
Shew that the incident pencil converges to a point whose dis- 
tance from the centre of the sphere is -^—= . 

8. Shew that the focal length of the sphere formed by two 
equal henuspheres of glass of different kinds, is equal to the 
focal length of an equal sphere of glass whose refractive index is 
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a harmonic mean between the refhustive indices of the two bemi- 
Rpheres. 

9. From a cubic inch of glass (fi=i) the inscribed sphere is 
removed, a film of glass remaining at the points of contact The 
cavity is filled with water (/£=!). A bright point is placed on 
the axis at a distance of one inch from one face of the cube. 
Find the geometrical focus after refraction through the cube. 

10. A hollow spherical shell of glass (Ai=f) is fiUed with 
water (m=t)* Shew that a pencil of parallel rays after passing 
through the whole will converge to a point at a distance from the 

surface of the glass equal to (r+t) -. where r is the radios 

of the water sphere, and t the thickness of the glass. 

11. The front surface of a mirror is spherical, the back, 
which is silvered, is plane. If a, /3 be the distances from the 
centre of the mirror of the two images of a luminous point placed 
in the axis of the mirror,, which are formed by reflection at the 
back and front of the mirror respectively, shew that 

. - + - = constant, 

a p 

the thickness of the mirror beiug neglected. 

12. A transparent sphere, radius a, is silvered at the back, 
and there is a speck within it, half way between the centre and 
the sUvered side. Prove that the distance between the images 
formed, (1) by one refraction, (2) by one reflection and one refrac- 
tion, is 

(3-/i)(/i-ir 

13. A lens is placed at the centre of a concave mirror, the 
axes being coincident; a pencil is incident directly on the lens, 
and after refraction is reflected at the mirror and again refracted 
through the lens : prove that the last geometrical focus is the 
same as if the pencil had been once reflected at a mirror coinci- 
dent with the image of the concave mirror formed by the lens. 

14. The focal length of a double equiconcave lens, whose 
refractive index is f, is five inches; prove that the distances from 
the lens of the images of a distant object formed (1) by reflection 
at the first surface, (2) by one reflection at the second surface, 
(8) by two reflections at the second surface, are 2^ inches, l^inch, 
and ^ inch respectively. 
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15. Prove that if a double convex leng be conBtruoted with 
each of its surfaces a hyperboloid of revolution with exoentrioity 
^ equal to the refractive index, a pencil of rays diverging fronx the 

. external focus of one surface will be cLccuroUely refracted to the 

external focus of the other. 



i 



16. An object is placed in front of two lenses P and Q 
having a common axis, and an image of it ia formed by them : 
prove that the position of that image will not be altered by inter- 
posing between P and Q two lenses of equal and opposite focal 
lengths, provided that the absolute focal length of either be half 
the hannonic mean between their distances from the image of 
formed by P, 

17. Two lenses whose focal lengths are each equal to / are 
placed at a distance apart equal to |/. Find the focal length of 
the equivalent lens. 

18. Two lenses whose focal lengths are/ and 8/ are placed 
at a distance apart equal to the difference of their focal lengths. 
Find the focal length of the equivalent lens. 

19. Two lenses, one concave and the other convex, are 
placed in contact and have a conmion axis. Their focal lengths 
are required to be in the ratio of 52 to 33, and the focal length 
of the combination is to be six feet. Find the focal length of 
each lens. 

20. Two lenses whose focal lengths are each / are placed at 
a distance ^/ apart. Find the focal length of the equivalent 
lens. What is the focal length of the equivalent lens, when the 
two lenses are placed in contact? 

21. The radii of the surfaces of a lens are 4a and 2a. Those 
of the surfaces of another 2a and 6a. Find the focal length of 
the lens which is equivalent to them when placed in contact, the 
refractive index being f . 

22. A small pencil of light is obliquely incident on a refract- 
ing sphere, and emerges after one internal reflection. Find the 
positions of the primary and secondary foci after emergence. 
Find what the angle of incidence must be that the emergent rays 
in the primary plane may be parallel. 

23. A ray falls upon a lens making the incident angle equal 
to tan'^/A, /I being the index of refraction. Its direction within 
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the lens passes through the centra. Prove that the distance 
between its directions before incidence, and after emcigenoe, is 
to the distance it traverses within the lens as /li' - 1 to /a* + 1. 

24. The focal length of a lens in vacuo is five feet. The 
refractive indices of glass and water being f and -| respectively, 
find the focal length of the lens when placed in water. 

25. A pencil of parallel rays is refracted through a sphere of 
radius r and refractive index ii» Prove that the geometrical foous 
after emeigenoe is at the same point as if it had been only re- 

fracted at the first surface of a concentric sphere of radius ^. 

Z 

26. Two convex lenses, of focal lengths a and &, are placed 
at a distance ciifP and Q be conjugate foci, F, G the respective 
positions of P and Q when Q and P are k^pectively at an infi- 
nite distance, prove that PF.6Q=( — ^ — V. 



CHAl^TER VII. 



ON IMAGES AND SIMPLE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



77. "VIKT^^ ^° ^^^ explain the manner in which an 
▼ ▼ image or representation of an object is pro- 
duced by a lens. 

We will first take the case of a convex lens. 

Let C be the centre of such a lens, CQ its axis, PQ the 

object 

Fig. (1). 




Fig. (2). 
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Then a pencil of rays from any point P in this object 
will fall upon the lens so as to cover the whole face of the 
lens, and will thus be incident centrically. This pencil 
after refraction will approximately converge to a point p in 
PC produced, or diverge from some point p in CJP pro- 
duced, the distance Cp being given by the formula 

i = S-7 (^'3, end), 

. / being the numerical value of the focal length of the lens. 
If CP </y Cp is positive, and p lies to the right of C. 
If CP > fy Cph negative and p lies in PC produced. 

In the first case there emerges from the lens a pencil 
of rays apparently diverging from a point /? as in ^g. (I) 
and in the other case a pencil of rays converging to a point 
/? as in fig. (2). 

The same will be true of the pencils which emanate 
from other points in PQ. 

The assemblage of points from which, in the one case, 
the pencils after refraction appear to diverge, or to which 
in the other case they converge, is called the image of the 
object PQ formed by the lens. 

In the former case the image is called a virtual image, 
in the latter a real im^ge, these terms being defined as 
follows. 

A real image formed by a lens or mirror is an image, 
through the points of which the pencils of light which form 
the image do actually pass before diverging from them. 

A virtual image is one through the points of which the 
rays of light do not actually pass. 

The image in fig. (1) is called an erect image, that in 
fig. (2) is an inverted im^ge. 

Secondly if the light from any object fall upon a concave 

lens it is easy to see that a virtual image of the object is 

' formed nearer to the lens than the object. The position 
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Fig. (3). 
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of any point p of the image is determined in terms of that 
of the corresponding point P of the object by the formula 

J 1__1 

Cp CP~ f 

C being the centre of the lens, and p being on the line CP. 

In a similar way the formation of an image by a mirror 
can be explained (Art. 47). 

78. In any of these cases an eye suitably placed so as 
to receive the pencils of light after divergence from the 
points of the image will be rendered sensible of the ap- 
parent existence of an object in the position of the image. 

This image will more or less closely resemble the origi- 
nal object. It has however two defects. 

(1) Indistinctness, arising from the fact that the pen- 
cils which emanate from various points in the original 
object do not accurately converge to or diverge from pmnts 
after refraction through the lens; the formulae we have 
used being only approximations. The image will thus con- 
sist of a number of small overlapping circles or ovals, which 
will cause the general appearance to be somewhat hazy. 
With good lenses, if the curvatures of their surfaces be 
not very large, this defect is not very serious, and can be 
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somewhat alleviated by a proper choice of the form of the 
lens. 

(2) Curyature. It is clear that the formula 

1 1 _ 1 
Cp CP" f 

will not give Cp m 2k constant ratio to CP, Hence for 
instance if PQ be a straight line the image pq will not be 
a straight but a curved line. 

The image of any object will similarly be differently 
curved from the object itself. 

The image is also rendered indistinct and imperfect by 
the fact that white light is composed of a great number of 
kinds of light of unequal refrangibility. This subject is 
treated of in Chapter IX. 

79. Tlie preceding Articles furnish a ready means of 
ascertaining by experiment the focal length of a convex 
lens. If it be placed so as to form a reed ima^e q^ of any 
bright object Q in its axis, and the distances of the point 
and its image from the lens be measured, the focal length 
is known from the formula which applies to fig, (2) of 
Art 77, 

/ CQ Cq' 
where /is the numerical value of the focal length. 

It can be more readily found by the following method. 

a. Ill 

CQ Cq f 

we have CQ'\-Cq^Qq=^^^ . 

Hence Qq the distance between the point and its imago 
is least when CQ,Cq\& leasts or when fiQ*jr^ greatest. 
But it is known that when the sum of two quantities is con- 
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«tant their product is greatest when they are equal Hence 
QQ ' ^ is greatest when 

Hence the least value of Qq is 4/, 

Let then a candle-flame or other light be fixed, and 
the lens be placed just a little farther from it than the 
focal length; a real image of the light will be formed at 
a great distance off, which can be received on a screen. 
Move the lens slowly away from the light. The image will 
be found to approach nearer to the light till the lens has 
been moved to such a position that it is just about as far 
from the candle as it is from the image received on the 
8<awn. If the lens be moved still farther from the light, it 
will be found that the image begins to recede. 

By the above investigation, if we measure the distance 
between the light and its image in their nearest position, one 
quarter of that distance will be the focal length required. 

80. A good illustration of the formation of a real image 
is furnished by the Photographic Camera. 

This consists essentially of a box with a lens fixed at 
one end ; at the other end of the box is placed a screen. 
The axis of the lens being directed to the object whose 
photograph is required, an inverted image of the object is 
formed within the box. On placing the screen to coincide 
with this image, a distinct inverted representation of the 
object is seen on the screen, and if for the screen be substi- 
tuted a piece of glass properly prepared, the chemical ac- 
tion of the light on the substances with which the glass is 
covered will leave an accurate delineation of the lights 
and shadows of the original object. 

81. Instead of receiving the inverted image, formed as 
in the last Article, immediately on a screen, let the rays of 
light be caught, before they converge to form the image, by 
a plane mirror placed within the box and inclined to the 
axis of the lens at an angl^ of 45°. The image will then 

A. a. 0. . 7 
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be distinctly formed on a screen placed in a proper padtioB 
in a plane parallel to the axis of the lens. 




Thus, if QC be the axis of the lens, AB the mirror, the 
pencil of light emanating from P would after refraction 
through the lens be made to conyerge to a pointy in PO 
produced. 

The mirror AB intercepts the light before it reaches 
Py and causes it to converge to p\ a point as far in front 
ofAB as j9 is behind. 

Thus an image je^V o^ I^Q ^U be formed, and will be 
distinctly visible on a screen of oiled paper or thin ground 
glass placed in the top of the box. 

Such an instrument is called a Camera Obscora. 

82. The Eye itself famishes another illustration of the 
formation of a real inverted image. 




The figure represents a section of the right 'eye by 
A plane through the optic nerve. The external boundaiy 
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of this consists of portions of two spherical surfaces, the 
hu^er and back part being opaqae, the smaller spherical 
portion which is in front being protuberant and trans- 
parent. The back part is called the Sclerotic membrane ;' 
the front part, which is set in the sclerotic like a watch- 
glass in its rim, is called the Cornea. 

Within the sclerotic is another membrane called the 
Choroid membrane. This covers nearly the whole of the 
internal surface of the sclerotic, having a circular opening 
in front. To the border of this circular opening is at- 
tached a membranous ring called the Iris, having its plane 
perpendicular to the line joining the centres of the cornea 
and the sclerotic. The external face of this ring is of 
various colours, and the aperture in its centre, called the 
Pupil, is capable of being enlarged or diminished, so as to 
admit more or less light. 

Behind the iris, and with its axis in the line joining the 
centres of the cornea and sclerotic, is placed a transparent 
gelatinous substance of the form of a double convex lens, 
called the Crystalline lens. The face of this lens towards 
the anterior surface of the eye is flatter, its posterior sur- 
face more convex. 

The space between the cornea and this lens is filled 
with a transparent fluid called the Aqueous humour, that 
between the crystalline lens and the back of the eye by a 
transparent fluid called the Vitreous humour. 

At the back of the eye the Optic Nerve enters through 
the sclerotic and choroid membranes, and forming a slight 
protuberance within the latter, spreads out over nearly 
its whole extent into a delicate tissue of nerves called the 
Retina. 

The re&active indices of the aqueous and vitreous hu- 
mours are nearly equal to that of water, that of the crys- 
talline lens is somewhat greater. 

The whole of the inner surface of the choroid membrane 
is coloured a deep brown or black and is totally incapable 
of reflecting light 

If an object of any kind be placed in front of the eye, 
the rays from any point of it are incident on the cornea, 

7—2 
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and are refracted by the aqueous humour, the cryRtalline 
lens, and the vitreous humour, so as to converge to a point 
on the retina. 

The eye thus optically resembles a photographic camera. 
A real inverted image of objects in front is formed on the 
retina of the eye, and by means of the optic nerve the im- 
pression is conveyed to the brain. 

This impression remains for a short time after the light 
which forms it is withdrawn. Thus, for instance, if a bright 
point be whirled about in a circle, the eye will see it in 
each position for a short time after it has left that position^ 
and if the point move with sufficient velocity the eye will 
see a ring of light 

83. The eye is capable of being changed slightly in 
form by the action of certain nerves, so as to bring rays 
which come from points at different distances accurately to 
a focus on the retina. 

This adjustment can be effected at will within certain 
limits which vary for different eyes. 

Some eyes can only be conveniently adjusted to view 
near objects, as they require considerable divergence in 
the pencils which they can refract accurately to a point on 
the retina; less divergent pencils being refracted by them 
to a focus in front of the retina. 

In order to see distinctly objects at a greater distance, 
such eyes make use of concave lenses which form a virtual 
image of the object, nearer to the eye than the object itself 
(Art. 77). Such eyes are called short-sighted. 

Some eyes, on the other hand, can only refract pencils 
having slight divergence, such as those which come from 
points at a great distance, accurately to points on the 
retina; more divergent pencils being refracted to points 
behind the retina. 

Such eyes are called long-sighted. To enable them to 
see nearer objects^ a convex lens is employed which forms a 
virtual image of any object, at a greater distance than the 
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object, the pendk from points of which will not be too 
divei^gent to be refracted to a focus on the retina (^rt. 
77). 

These remarks explain the nse of spectacles. 

84. A real image of any object looked at is formed in 
each eye of the observer. These images differ slightly finom 
each other, as the positions of the two eyes with respect to 
any tolerably near object sensibly differ. Thus, in looking 
at a solid object, snch as a round pillar, the right eye sees 
more of the right side, the left eye sees more of the left 
side of the pillar. By combining the impressions produced 
on the mind by these two images we obtain an idea of the 
solidity of objects yiewed,- as also of their comparatiye dis- 
tances. 

The common Stereoscope is an application of the same 
principle. Two photographs are taken of the same object 
from points of view a little distance apart. These photo- 
graphs are so placed that the. right eye looks only at that 
one which was taken from a point of view most to the 
right) while the left eye looks at the other : by this means 
an appearance of retief can be imparted to pictures of 
solid objects, such as statuary, trees, or buildings. 

This appearance can be produced even in the pictures 
of objects which are too distant to appear differently to 
our two eyes. For instance, if photographs of the moon 
be taken at two different times, on one of which, owing 
to libration in longitude, more of its east limb is visible, 
and on the other more of its west limb, and the two pho- 
tographs be placed in a stereoscope, the two pictures com- 
bined will produce the impression of a solid globe of jerj 
small dimensions. 

85. No eyes are capable of seeing distinctly objects 
placed very close to them. Consequently it is impossible 
for an unaided eye to obtain a clear view of a very smaA 
object; for such an object will not subtend a sensible angle 
at the eye, unless it is placed too near to the eye for the lat- 
ter to be able to refract the rays emanating from any point 
of the object accurately to a focus on the retina. 
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In such a case a convex lens placed close to the eye, 
between the eye and the small object, will produce a virtual 
image of the object behind the lens (Art. 77, fig. 1), which 
will subtend the same angle at the centre of the lens as 
the object, and yet may be made to appear at any suitable 
distance. 

Thus, by the use of such a lens, a small object may be 
magnified, that is, an image of it may be formed at such a 
distance as to be distinctly visible and subtending a sen- 
sible apgle at the eye. 

Such a lens, employed for this purpose, is called a 
simple Microscope, and is used in botanical and other inves- 
tigations. 

A combination of two lenses having a common axis, and 
placed a little distance apart, can be used for the same pur- 
pose: the first lens forming a virtual magnified image, 
which is again magnified by the second. 

In either case the magnifying power is fairly measured 
by the ratio of the angle subtended at the eye by the final 
image to the angle which would be subtended by the 
object at the eye, if the object were placed at a distance 
from the eye equal to that of the final image. This ratio is 
easily seen to be the ratio of the linear magnitude of the 
final image to that of the object 

In order to magnify or examine minutely a distant ob-* 
ject we cannot use exactly the same method. 

The following is the general plan on which Optical 
Instruments for this latter purpose are constructed: 

A lens or mirror, called the Object-glass or Mirror, is 
first used to produce a real image of the distant object 
This image is close at hand, and can be examined and 
magnified by a lens as if it were a real object. 

Such instruments are called Telescopes. Their con- 
struction is explained in the next Chapter. 
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BXAMPLES. CHAPTER Vn. 

1. A convex lens, of focAl length one-fifth of an inch, i« 
used as a sunple microscope by an eye which sees most distinctly, 
at a distance of 14 inches; Hod the magnifying power. 

8. A long-sighted person, who can see most distinctly at a 
distance of two yards, uses glasses of two feet focal length ; at 
what distance from the glasses should the object be placed! and 
how much will it be magnified? 

3. Shew that when an image of any object is formed by a 
fixed convex lens, there are two positions of the object for wldch 
the size of 4he image is m times the size of the object, and that 

the distance ]>etween the two positions i»-^,f being the focal 
length of the lens. 

4. A screen, placed at right angles to the axis of a lens, 
ieceiyes the image of a small object. If the magnifying power 
of the lens in this position be 20, then the distance of the lens 
from the screen is 21 times the focal length. 

5. A bright point is placed on the axis of a oonvez lens, so 
^hat the distance between the point and its image is the least 
possible : prove that if a concave lens of the same focal length 
be introduced half-way between the bright point and the conyez 
lens, the image will be moved half as far again from the lens. 

6. A convex lens is held so that the distance between a 
bright point and its image is the least possible : two other lenses 
are then Introduced, one half-way between the lens and the 
bright point, and the other half-way between the first lens and 
the image. If the image formed by refraction through the 
three lenses have the same position as the former image, prove 
that the sum of the focal lei^^hs of the three lenses is algebrai* 
cally zero. ; 

7. A double convex lens of focal length / is at a distance 
h from a plane mirror, and the axis of the lens is perpendicular to 
the mirror ; shew that if a man places his eye at a distance from 

the lens -J'^^'d on the other side from the mirror he will see 
2(/-6) 

the image of his eye by parallel rays. 
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8. A person who reads small print at a distance of two feet 
finds that with a pair of plano-convex spectacles he can read it 
at a distance of one foot ; find the radius of the curved surface, 
the refractive index of glass beiDg |. 

9. If a convex lens be placed between any luminous object 
and a screen, find the position of the lens that a real image may 
be formed on the screen. Prove that there are two such pod- 
tioDs, and that if %, m, be the ratios of the image to the object 
in these two positions, i% m,=l. 

10. When an object is placed before a convex lens whose 
focal length is/, at a distance f/ from the lens, shew that the 
image is twice the object in linear dhnensioos. When the object 
ia placed at double this distance from the lens, shew that the 
length of the image is one-half the length of the object. 

11. The image of a very distant object is formed by a convex 
lens ; a plane mirror is placed at a distance from toe lens equal 
to f the distance of the image from the lens, perpendicular to 
thus axis ; shew that a second real image will be ftnnned by the 
reflected light on the other side of the lens, of the same linmc 
dimensions as the first. 

12. An object is placed at a distance c in front of a convex 
Isas whose focal length is a, o being greater than a. A concave 
mirror whose foc^ length is & is placed at a distance a behind the 
lens. An image of the object is formed by rays which are re- 
fracted, through the lens, reflected at the mirror, and again re- 
fracted through the lens. Shew that this image is at a distance 

a' 

•r-+ o-2a behind the Idns, and that it is equal in magnitude to 

the original object, but inverted. 

13. A magnifying-glass consists of two convex lensea whose 
thickness, aa also the distance between them, may be neglected. 
When used by a person who can see most distinctly at a distance 
of eight inohes, the ratios of the magnifying powers of the first 
lens alone, the second alone, and the two combined are as 3 : 4 :5. 
Find the focal lengths of the lenses used. 
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ON COMPOUND OPTICAL INSTBUMENTS. 
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ELESCOPES are of two kinds : 



Refracting Telescopes, in which a convex lens is em- 
ployed to produce an image of the distant object. 

Reflecting Telescopes, in which this image is produced 
by means of a concave mirror. 

87. The most important kind of Refracting Telescope 
is usually called the Astronomical Telescope. 

In its simplest form it consists of two lenses, placed so 
as to have a common axis, the lens which is nearest to the 
object viewed, and which is called the Object-glass, ha^ng 
a^much greater focal length than the other, which is called 
the Eye-glass. ' 
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Let be the centre of the objeet-glaas, E that of the 
eye-lens, PQ the object to be looked at, which is nsoally at a 
▼ery great distance from the object-glass. The rays from 
any pomt P of this object will be incident centrically on 
the object-glass^ and will converge to a point p in PO pro- 
duced (as in Art. 77, fig. 2). Thos a real inverted image pq 
of the object is formed. 

f he eye-lens receives the pencil of rays which diverges 
from the point j? and refracts them so as to make them 
diveige from some point p' -on J3p produced. (Art 74.) 

A virtual image p'q' of the object will thus be formed, 
which can be seen by an eye placed close to the eye-lens. 

By altering the position of the eye-lens the position of 
jt/^ may be altered until it is at a convenient distance for 
the eye to see it. It is usual to assume p V ^^ ^^ infinite 
distance, so that the rays emerge parallel from the eye-lens. 
In viewing objects at a very great distance, such as the moon 
or stars, the eye will probably adjust itself so as to be fitted 
for receiving parallel rays, and if so, the above assumption 
will be correct. 

In this case Eq will be the focal length of the eye- 
glass, and if PQ be very distant from 0, Oq will be the 

focal length of the object-glass. 

* 

Thus OE will be the sum of the focal lengths of the 
lenses.. 

The eye-glass and object-glass are fixed in two tubes, of 
which the eye-glass tube slides in the other to permit of 
proper ac^ustment for different eye& 

88. The magnifying power of such a telescope will be 
fairly measured by the ratio of the angle subtended at the 
eye by the final image of any object to the angle subtended 
at the eye by the object itself. 

If the distance of the object be very large compared 
with the length of the telescope, the angle subtended by 
the object at the eye of the observer will not appreciably 
differ from that subtended by it at the centre of the object- 
glass. 
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Thus, gappMing the eye placed dose to the eye-lens, the 
magnifying power will be appreciably 

_ ipBq _ ipEq 
" L POQ ~ I pOq 

" t&n pOq ' 
since the angles are all small in practice, 
pq 

Eg Oq _ focal length of object-g^ass 
"pq ~ Eq" focal length of eye-glass ' 
Oq 

taking the approximate values of the last Article for Oq 
9xAEq, 

89. The office of the object-glass is thus to form near 
at hand an image of the distant object. The eye-glass is 
used to magnify this image just as if it were a real object 
(Art 85.) 

This image differs howeyer from a real object in that 
the rays of light do not diverge in all directions from tlie 
various points of it. The rays from p^ for instance, only 
proceed in the lines in which rays have come to p from 
some point of the object-glass. 

Thus; if the eye were simply placed to ixeTf pq without 
the intervention of an eye-glass, not only would it have to 
be placed farther from pq in order to ensure distinct vision, 
and pq would thus appear to subtend a smaller angle at 
the eye, but the pencils from points in jt?^ a short dis- 
tance away from the axis OE would not come into the eye 
at all. 

The image would thus not only not be magnified, but a 
much smaller portion of it would be seen than is the case 
when an eye-glass is used. Thus a second advantage of 
the eye-glass is, that the pencils from points outside the 
axis are bent round so as to enter an eye placed close to 
the eye-glass. 

The amount pf the object that is visible through the 
eye-lens is termed the field of view. It will evidently be 
circular in form, and the angle subtended by its radius at 
the eye can be easily asc^i^ned. 
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It is clear that any point p of the image will be dis- 
tinctly seen, if the whole of the pencil which converges to 
form it is incident on the eye-glass. 




This will he the case if the lowest ray, after passing 
through p, is incident on the eye-lens ; thus the point 
farthest out of the axis, which is visible by a whole pencil^ 
is a point p, such that the ray of its pencil which comes 
from the top of the object-glass just comes to the bottom 
of the eye-glass. 

Let now J^(7=y,=half aperture of eye-glass, 

AO=y^- half aperture of object-glass, 

Eq^f, = focal length of eye-glass, 

Oq=^fo = focal length of object-glass. 

Drawing a line hpk through p parallel to EO^ we get by 
similar triangles 

Ch :hp w Ak : kp ; 

/. y.-pq :/. :: Vo+pq :/; 

.*. f.Vo-^-f, ^pq^foVt-fo *pq ; 

and the angular radius of the field of view 
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90. It is easy to see that from a point a little below p, 
a portion only of the pencil will fall upon the eye-lens, this 
portion getting less and less until, from points beyond a 
certain distance from the axis, no part Of the pencil will 
reach the eye-lens. 

There will thus be a ring of points imperfectly seen, 
surrounding the distinct field of view. This ring is known 
as the Ragged Edge. It is usually destroyed by a material 
ring placed so as to stop all the rays of the pencils of which 
part only would fall on the eye^lens. 

The radius of the aperture of this ring is clearly the 
value of pq given in the last Article. 

It will be noticed that the pencils from different points 
of the image pq do not fill up the whole of the eye-glass. 
They are thus incident excentrically on the eye-glass in 
conformity with the remark of Art. 72. 

91. The axes of the small pencils which fall on the eye- 
piece, and by means of which the image is finally seen, are 
bent iu passing through the eye-lens. 

It is found, when the calculations of the form of a 
pencil, after excentrical refraction through a lens, are car- 
ried to a higher approximation, that our assumption, that 
the virtual image p^ of any point p lies on the line Bp, 
is not absolutely correct, and that it becomes less and less 
correct the farther the }>oiat p is distant from the axis. 

The image p'q' actually seen is thus distorted from the 
shape of pq, and ceteris paribus it is found that this 
distortion increases as the focal length of the eye-lens 
decreases. 

To remedy in some measure this evil, a combination of 
two lenses placed at a short distance from each other is 
often employed instead of a single lens. 

The axis of the excentrical pencil is thus bent round at 
one lens and again bent round at the other, and it is found 
by experience and by calculation that the distortion pro- 
duced in this way is much less than would be produced by 
a single lens equiralent to the combination of the two 
lenses. 
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92. Two such oombinatioQB have been specially used. 
In the first, known as Ramsden's Eye-piece, the two lenses 
are of equal focal length, and the distance between them is 
equal to two-thirds of the focal length of either. 

The lens nearest to the eye is called the Eye-lens, and 
the other the Field-glass. 




Thus let pq be the image produced by the object-glass 
and let / be the numerical value of the focal length of 
either lens. Let F and E be the centres of the two lenses. 
The field-glass will form a virtual image oi pq in a posi- 
tion /^V) such that 

Jl 1__1 

Fq Fq'T 

This image, in accordance with the assumptions explained 

in Art. 87, will be nearly at the principal focus of the eye- 

2 
glass. Thus •E^=fy and since JEF^^/y we must have 

iY=^/, whence i^^=i/ 

The eye-piece will therefore be placed so that the image 
formed by the object-glass is nearly at a distance -/ in 

firont of the field-glass. 

93. In the other combinatioD, known as Huyghens' 
Eye-piece, the focal lengths of the lenses are in the ratio of 
1 to 3, the distance between them being equal to the 
difference of their focal lengths. 

Let E and P be the centres of the eye-lens and field* 
gl^ss,/aud dfihe numerical values of their focal lengtiis.. 
Then^^=^ 
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The eye-piece is so placed that the rays which, after 
refraction through the object-glass, conyerge to form any 
point p of the image are incident on the field-lens before 
reaching p. 

They are thus made to converge approximately to some 
point j9^ in the line Fp, and a real image j^V is formed by 
the field-lens. 

This image must be nearly in the principal focus of the 
eye-lens, and must therefore be half-way between B and F, 

We have also 

whence, since F^ = W=fy we get J^^ = ^= ^ FE. 

A second important advantage of Huyghens' eye-piece 
will be pointed out hereafter (Art 117, end). 

d4. The image of the distant object formed by the 
object-glass being formed by centrical pencils, the angle 
subtended at the centre of the object-glass by any part of 
the object is equal to that subtended at the same point by 
the corresponding part of the image. 

The latter angle, and consequently the former, can be 
deduced if we measure the linear magnitude of the part of 
the image, the distance of this image from the oltject-glass 
being known. 

The image formed by the object-glass being, if we use a 
inogle lens or Bamsden's eye-piece, a real image; if a piece 
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of glass with lines ruled on it at equal distances be placed 
to coincide with the image, it is clear that the lines on the 
glass will be distinctly seen through the eye-piece along 
with the image. 

Thus the distances of points on the image from each 
other could be ascertained by noticing the number of inter- 
vals on the glass scale between them. 

A better arrangement is to place in the field of view a 
framework carrying one or more fine wires or spider 
threads, which can be moved along the framework by 
means of a screw. 

If the framework be so placed that the plane of the 
moveable wires coincides with the real image, the distance 
between any two points of the image can be measured by 
moving the wire from one point of the image to the other, 
and noting how many turns of the screw are required 
to effect this displacement. The distance between two' 
consecutive threads of the screw being known, the required 
distance is thus obtained. 

The obliquity of the pencils which are refracted by the 
object-glass is in practice always very small. The angle 
subtended at the centre of the object-glass by the line 
joining two points of the image is thus nearly proportional 
to the linear distance of the points from each other, and its 
circular measure will be nearly equal to that distance 
divided by the focal length of the object-glass! 

Huyghens' eye-piece cannot be used for such measure- 
ments, as the image given by the object-glass is never 
actually formed. 

95. The astronomical telescope gives us thus the 
means of viewing any distant object under a much greater 
angle than we could view it with the naked eye. It has 
also another advantage. 

In viewing any object with the naked eye, only so much 
light comes from each point of the object as will fill the 
pupil of the eye. 

In viewing the same object with the telescope, such an 
amoimt of light comes into the. eye from each point of. the 
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pbject as when originally proceeding from that point fills 
the object-glass. 

Thus much more light will enter the eye in the latter 
case than in the former. A telescope enables us, for in- 
stance, to see stars which are so faint that the naked eye 
cannot distinguish them ; and the larger the object-glass in 
diameter the more will this effect be produced. 

96. The only condition necessary that a convex lens shall 
form a real image of an object in front of it is, that the 
object shall be farther from the lens than its principal 
focus (Art. 77). . 

The astronomical telescope may thus be modified so as 
to view near objects, if the focal length of the object-glass 
be diminished. 

It then becomes a Compound Microscope, 

Let O be the centre of the object-glass and let PQ be 
the object, OQ being a little greater than the focal length 
of the object-glass. 




An inverted real imaj^e pq is formed by the object- 
glass, which image is again viewed and magnified by the 
eye-lens. 

In practice the conditions required to be satisfied by 
a microscope are so different from those of a telescope 
that such an instrument as the above would be of little real 
value. 

The pencils from any point of the object are so divergent 
the object being near to the object-glass, and for points of 
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the object ontside the axis so obliquely incident, that the 
approximations of the preyions chapters of this treatise 
fiEiil accurately to represent the facts. 

In the compound microscopes which are actually used, 
a series of three lenses placed near together is substituted 
for the single lens O, and instead of a single eye-lens a 
compound eye-piece of two lenses is used. 

The theoretical investigation of the proper forms of the 
lenses inyolves considerations into which this book cannot 
enter, 

97. The compound microscope of the last Article pro- 
duces an inverted image of the object placed in front of it 
If then, instead of a single lens, or Kamsden's or Huyghens' 
eye-piece, a compound microscope be applied to view the 
real image formed by the object-glass of the telescope in 
Art 87, the image formed by the object-glass which is in- 
verted, will be inverted again, and the eye will see an erect 
image of the original object 

Such an arrangement is called an erecting eye-piece, and 
is applied to telescopes used for observation of terrestrial 
objects. The ordinary erecting eye-piece consists of four 
lenses, two of which may be considered as the object-glass 
of the compound microscope, and the other two as the eye- 
piece. 

98. The second kind of refracting telescope is usually 
known as Oalileo's Telescope, from the name of the in- 
ventor. 

A double convex lens is employed as before to form an 
image of the distant object 

A concave lens is placed with its axis in the same line 
as that of the object-glass so as to catch the rays before 
they have converged to form the image. 

Thus a pencil from a point P of the object, falling on 
the object-glass, would be refracted to a point p in PO 
produced, being the centre of the object-glass. 

Some portion, not the whole, of this pencil is caught by 
the concave lens E, which is so placed that the pencil con- 
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verging to i? is made to diverge from a point p' in pE pro- 
duced. This will be the case if Eq be not less than the 
focal length of the lens B, 

The pencil will then enter an eye placed close to E, as 
if it came from^, and the eye will see an erect image of 
PQ&tp'q". 

The lens E will be adjusted so that this image is at a 
convenient distance for distinct vision. 

If we make the assumption that pV is at an infinite 
distance, and PQ also at an infinite distance, as in Art. 87, 
it is easy to see that Oq is the focal length of the object- 
glass, and Eq that of the eye-glass, so that OE is the differ- 
ence of the focal lengths of the object and eye-glasses. 

99. ' The field of view in this telescope is limited by the 
object-glass, and noit by the eye>glass as in the Astronomi- 
cal Telescope. For it is clear that the pencil from every 
point that is clearly seen fills up the whole of the eye-glass, 
while it is only a portion of the pencil that actually falls on 
the object-glass which is used in producing vision. 

8—2 
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The refraction of the pencils is thus centrical at the eye- 
glass and excentrical at the object-glass as far as the rays 
actually useful are concerned. 

The field of view can be calculated as in the case of the 
Astronomical Telescope. , 

The lowest point of the image pq that is seen by a full 
pencil is the point which is formed by a pencil whose 
highest ray passes through the top of the object-glass, and 
<K>nsequently the distance of this point from the axis and 
the angular magnitude of the field of view can be obtained 
by similar triangles, just as in Art. 89. 

If t/of y* are the radii of the apertures of the object 
and eye-glass respectively, and fo, ft the focal lengths of 
these lenses; with the assumptions at the end of the last 
article, we have, by similar triangles, 

Jt Jo 

yo~ve 
and the angular radius of the field of view 

In order to ensure a large field of view the aperture of 
the object-glass must therefore be considerable. 

The magnifying power of Galileo's Telescope will also 
easily be found to be expressed by the ratio of the focal 
length of the object-glass to the focal length of the eye- 
glass. 

The chief advantage of Galileo's Telescope is, that it 
gives an erect image with the use of only two lenses. 

It cannot be used for measurements, as the image 
formed by the object-glass is a virtual one. 

The ordinary Opera-glass consists of a pair of Galilean 
Telescopes placed with their axes parallel. 
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100. We have now to consider the second class of 
Telescopes, in which the image of the distant object is 
fonned by a reflecting spherical surface. 

The different kinds of reflecting telescopes chiefly differ 
in the arrangements made for viewing and magnifying this 
image. 

We shall first describe, as the simplest form, and the 
one which has been used for the largest reflecting tele- 
scopes, HerscheFs construction* 

101. Herschers Telescope consists essentially of a large 
concave mirror. 




Let A be the centre of the face of the mirror, the 
centre of the spherical surface of which it is formed. 

Let PQ be any distant object. 

The rays from a^ny point P of this object will fall upon 
the mirror, and be approximately reflected to some pointy, 
in PO produced. This assumption is equivalent to taking 
the secondary focus of the reflected pencil as the point of 
convergence of the whole pencil, an assumption which will 
not be far wrong if, as ia always the case in practice, the 
obliquity of the pencil from P be very small. 

Thus a real inverted image of PQ will be formed aipq. 

The rays which have converged to form the points of 
this image are then received on a convex lens of short 
focal length, by which a larger virtual image of pq is 
formed, as in the Astronomical Telescope. 

This lens is placed towards one side of the tube^ at one 
end of which the large mirror A is fixed, and with its si^xis 
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slightly inclined to that of the large mirror. The light 
from tibe point P is thus not intercepted to any great 
extent by the observer's head, but the eye is only able to 
perceive parts of the image which have been formed by 
slightly oblique pencils. 

The reader who has carefully studied and understood 
the investigation of the field of view and magnifying power 
in the case of the Astronomical Telescope will have no 
difficulty in investigating similar formulae for Herschel's 
Telescope. 

102. A slightly different construction more suitable 
for small telescopes is known as Newton's Telescope. In 




this telescope the rays from any point P are reflected by 
the large mirror so as to converge to a point jo. 

An inverted image of the object PQ would thus be 
formed at pq just as in the last Article. 

A plane mirror is placed with its plane inclined at an 
angle of 45® to the axis of the object mirror, so as to inter- 
cept the pencils before they converge to points of jyq. 

By this mirror the pencil converging to p will be made 
to converge to p\ a point at the same distance in front of 
the plane mirror as^ is behind it. 

A real image p'^ of PQ is thus formed, which can be 
viewed by an eye-lens or eye-piece placed in the side of the 
tube which carries the large mirror, the axis of the eye- 
piece being at right angles to that of the large mirror. 

The adjustment for distinct vision can be made by 
at^ching the small plane mirror to the eye-piece and 
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giving them both a motion parallel to the axis of the object 
mirror. 

By moving them towards A the plane mirror is removed 
farther from pq, and p'^ is thus brought nearer to the eye- 
leus. By moving them in the opposite direction, p'g^ is 
removed farther from the eye-lens. 

The magnifying power and field of view can be investi- 
gated by a similar process to that given for the Astro- 
nomical Telescope. 

103. Two other forms of reflecting telescope remain to 
be described, Gregory's and Gassegrain's. 

In each of these the large mirror is pierced with a 
drcolar aperture in its centre, to receive the eye-piece. 

The pencil of rays from any point P of a distant object 
falls upon the object-mirror and is reflected to converge to 
a point p ; thus an image pq of any object PQ is formed. 

Fig. (1). 




In Gregory's Telescope the pencil after converging to p 
is received on a small concave mirror whose axis coincides 
with that of the large mirror, and is reflected so as to 
converge to . a point p' in pO' produced, (/ being the 
centre of the spherical surface of this small mirror. Thus 
a real erect image p^q' of PQ is formed, and the position of 
the small mirror is so chosen that this image can be dis- 
tinctly yiewed by the eye-piece E, which is capable of a 
slight adjustment for this purpose. 

In Gassegrain's Telescope .the pencil of rays from P is 
caught before it converges to jp by a small convex mirrori 
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by which it is made to converge to a point p' in O'p pro- 
duced, 0' being the centre of the spherical surface of this 
small mirror. 



Fig. (2). 




Thus an inverted real image of the object PQ is formed 
at p'<][, and the small mint)r is so placed that this image 
can be conveniently viewed by the eye-piece. 

The investigation of the field of view in these telescopes 
is too complicated to find a place in this treatise. We will 
give an approximate investigation of the magnifying power 
in Gregory's Telescope. 

Let F be the focal length of the large mirror, yi that of 
the small mirror,/, that of the eye-piece. 

Then approximately with the usual conventions,inFig.(l) 

Oq=F, Eg'=fu 

Also the distance of the image p'^ from the small 
mirror is in practice very large, compared with the focal 
length of the small mirror. • Hence approximately we may 
take 0'g=/«; whence we get also C/q' =q^ — (/q^F—f^ 
nearly. 

Now the magnifying power is evidently measured by 
the fraction 

I p'Eq ip'Eq' £q' . . , 

Oq 
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magnifying power- — . -J = ^ . ^ 

Jm'Jt 
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nearly, 



since /L is small compared with F. 

Gregory's construction is frequently used for small 
reflecting telescopes, and the fact of its giving an erect 
image is an advantage in viewing terrestrial objects. For 
large telescopes, the difficulty of supporting the small 
mirror accurately in its right position without being liable 
to tremors diminishes its value. For such telescopes the 
form ^opted by Herschel is the best 

104. It is sometimes convenient to be able to turn 
through a right angle the direction in which the eye sees 
objects through a telescope or microscope. This can be 
effected by placing in front of the eye-piece of the tele- 
scope or microscope an instrument called tlie Camera Lucida. 




This consists of a glass prism whose section perpen- 
dicular to its axis is a quadrilateral figure ABCD, one 
angle of which -4 is a right angle, the angle C opposite A 
being an obtuse angle of snch a magnitude that a ray of 
light which enters the prism at right angles to AB 
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after internal reflection at BC and Ct> emerge in a direc- 
tion at right angles to ^Z>. 

The deviation of this ray being thus a right angle, the 
acute angle between CB and DC mwst be half a right 
angle or BCD must be 135^ 

The angles at B and D are equal and therefore each 
equal to 67^ degrees. 

With any ordinary kind of glass it will be found that 
rays incident on BC perpendicular to ^^ are incident at 
an angle greater than the critical angle and are totally 
internally reflected. The same will happen at CD and 
thus no light will be lost. 

This will also be true for rays slightly inclined to this 
direction. If therefore a pencil of light emanating from a 
point P be incident on the lower part of AB, with its axis 
only inclined at a small angle to the normal to AB, this 
pencil will emerge from AD with its axis at right angles to 
its original direction and the eye will see an image of the 
point P at some point P' in this new direction. 

Thus, for instance, if the tube of a microscope be placed 
horizontally, and the camera ludda be placed close in front 
of its eye-piece, the pencils of light diverging from different 
points of the virtud image formed by the eye-piece will, 
after passing through the camera lucida, give to the eye the 
impression of a horizontal image of the object viewed 
through the microscope. 

The eye-piece can be adjusted so that this horizontal 
image shall appear at any required distance, and if a piece 
of paper be placed below the eye at this same distance and 
the eye be placed with its pupil only half over the edge of 
the camera, the paper and the image will be distinctly 
visible together and will appear to coincide. 

A drawing of the image can thus be accurately made. 

, It can be shewn by calculating the position of the foci 
after each refraction and reflection that, if the size of the 
camera be small compared with the distances of P or P' 
from it, the point P' is at the same distance from the eye 
as P. 
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EXAMPLEa CHAPTER VIII. 

1 . The focal lengths of the object-glasa and eye-glass of an 
astronomical telescope are 15 inches and 5 inches respectively, 
and their radii 3 inches and 2 inches respectively. Find the 
radius of the stop which will out off the ragged edge, 

2. The diameters of the eye-glass and object-glass of an 
astronomical telescope are 1 inch and 6 inches respectively, and 
their focal lengths 1 inch and 20 inches respectively. The axis 
is pointed to a rod of infinite length at a distance of 150 feet. 
!Find how much of the rod can be seen in the telescope. 

3. Shew that the magnifying power of an astronomical 
telescope furnished with a Hamsden's eye-piece is -^j ; if ^ be the 

focal length of the object-glass, and / that of either lens of the 
eye-piece. 

4. If the object-glass of an astronomical telescope be con- 
sidered as a luminous object, the eye-piece wiU form a real 
image of it. Shew that the magnifying power of the telescope 
is equal to the ratio of the diameter of the object-glass to the 
diameter of this real image. 

5. If the focus of the eye-glass in a Gregory's telescope be 
at the centre of the aperture of the large mirror, and d be the 
distance from the large mirrof of the image of the small mirror 
formed by it ; shew that the magnifying power of the telescope 

may be estimated as -^ where /is the focal length of the eye-glass. 

6\ A person uses the same lens for the field-glass of a Rams- 
den's and a Huyghens' eye-piece; prove that the magnifying 
power of his astronomical telescope when fitted up with the latter 
is half as great again as when fitted up with the former. 

7. The axis of an astronomical telescope is directed to the 
sun so that a real image of the sun is formed by refrac^on 
through the object-glass and eye-glass on a screen held perpen- 
dicularly to the axis of the telescope. If a be the diameter of 
this image, a the apparent angular diameter of the sun, d the 
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distance of the screen from the eye-piece, and m the magnifying 

a 
a cot - 

power, shew that m= , . 

ad 

8. A Galileo^s telescope is adjusted so that a pencil from an 
object 289 feet distant emerges as a pencil' of parallel rays ; the 
focal length of the object-glass is one foot, and of the eye-glass 
one inch : shew that if the axis is directed towards l^e sun, and 
a piece of paper be held 23 inches from the eye-glass, an image of 
the sun will be formed on the piece of paper. The sun's apparent 
angular diameter being cot ~^ 120, what is the size of this image, 
and is it erect or inverted? 

9. The focal length of the object-glass of an astronomical 
telescope is 20 feet and its aperture 15 inches. The .eye-glass 
has a focal length of one inch and an aperture of half-an-inch. 
What proportion of the moon's disc can be seen at once in the 
telescope, the angular apparent diameter of the moon being half 
tk degree? 

10. Calculate an expression for the field of view of ah 
astronomical telescope fitted with Bamsden^s eye-piece, the 
apertures of the object-glass and field-lens being given. Find 
what must be the least size of the eye-lens in order that no light 
may be lost. 

11. An eye can see most distinctly at a distance of a feet. 
The focal lengths of the object and eye-glasses of an astronomical 
telescope being /©, /* feet respectively, and their semi-apertures 
I/q and j/e inches respectively, calculate an expression for the field 
of view and magnifying power when the telescope is adjusted for 
distmct vision. 

12. The focal length of the object-glass of an astronomical 
telescope is 40 inches, and the focal lengths of four lenses, form- 
ing an erecting eye-piece, are respectively f , ^, f and f inches, 
beginning with the field-lens. The intervals between the first 
and second, and between the second and third, being one inch 
and half-an-inch respectively ; find the position of the eye-lens 
and the magnifying power, when the instrument is in adjustment 
for eyes which can see with parallel rays. 

13. An astronomical telescope is fitted with a Itamsden's 
eye-piece, and is adjusted for distmct vision of distant objects, 
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A convex lens, whose focal length is /j, is placed in contact with 
the object-glass, whose focal length is F. Show that the instru- 
ment will remain in adjustment if a concave lens be placed in 
contact with the field-glass, the focal length of the concave lens 

being/ J 1 + -^ (P+fi^ [ » where 4/ is the focal length of the 

field-glass. 

Find the magnifying power in this latter case. 

14. The lenses of a common astronomical telescope, whose 
magnifying power is 16, and length from object-glass to eye-glass 
8^ inches, are arranged as a microscope to view an object placed 
f of an inch from the object-glass; find the magnifying power, 
the least distance of distinct vision being taken to be 8 inches. 

15. A Galileo's and an astronomicid telescope have object- 
glasses of equal focal length and aperture. Their eye-glasses 
have equal focal lengths and they have the same field of view for 
complete pencils ; prove that the diameter of the stop in the astro- 
nomical telescope should be half the difference of the breadths of 
the eye-gla8G(es. 

16. An astronomical telescope is adjusted to view an object 
at an infinite distance and is fitted with a Huyghens' eye-piece ; 
shew that its length is ^+^/ where F, f are the focal lengths of 
the object-glass and eye-glass. 

17* Prove thiLt when a ray of light is incident on a Huy- 
ghens' eye-piece parallel to the axis, it suffers an equal deviation 
at each lens. 

Shew that this will be the case with any eye-piece composed of 
two convex lenses, provided that the distance between the lenses 
is equal to the difference of their focal lengths. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON DISPERSION AND ACHROMATIC COMBINATIONS. 



105. TT has been hitherto assumed that, ivhen a ray 
X of light is refracted out of one medium into 

another, there is only one refracted ray corresponding to 
each incident ray. 

It was however discovered by Newton that this is not 
the case with the light of the sun, but that when a ray of 
sunlight is refracted from air into glass it is separated into 
a large number of different refracted rays. Newton in 
effect proved that sunlight is really composed of an infinite 
number of rays of light of different colours, varying gradu- 
ally from red through orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo to. 
violet, and of correspondingly different refrangibilities, the 
index of refraction being least for the red light and in- 
creasing by imperceptible degrees, till it becomes greatest 
for the violet light. 

106. Newton's original experiment was conducted some* 
what in the following manner : 

^ is a small hole in the shutter of a darkened room, 
through which the sunlight comes into the room, From 
each point of the sun*s disc a small pencil will come whose 
base is the opening A. If A be very small, so that this 
pencil may be considered to be a single ray, the assemblage 
of these pencils outside the room will be approximately a 
conical pencil whose vertex is^, and whose base is the disc 
of the sun. This cone produced will form a pencil of light 
with the same solid angle, within the room ; and, if it fsEtlls 
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on a screen placed perpendicularly in its path, will form a 
round patch of white light which is in fact a rough image 
of the sun. 

A prism of glass is interposed so as to receive this 
pencil near to its edge; and it is then found that if the 
light be received on a screen, there is formed, not a round 
patch of white light, but an elongated strip of coloured 
light, the longer diameter of which is perpendicular to the 
edge of the prism, and the colours of which proceed from 
red to violet, the red being the least deviated, and the 
violet the most. 

If the prism be turned about its edge a position can 
easily be found in which the deviation of the light in pass- 
ing through the prism is a minimum. This will be the case 
when the coloured patch, which is called a spectrum, as- 
sumes the position nearest to that occupied by the white 
patch when the prism was away. 

Now, we know, that if the refractive index of a ray be 
given, the minimum deviation through a prism of a known 
angle is given. Hence it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the white light consists of a number of rays of different 
colours and correspondingly different refrangibilities. 

107. Some other experiments were however considered 
necessary by Newton before he accepted this view* For 
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instance, placing a second prism with its edge at right angles 
to that of the first, so as to catch the light after refraction 
through the first, he found that the spectrum formed on the 
screen was no broader than before but was shifted sideways, 
the amount of displacement yaryingfor the different colours 
being greatest for the violet and least for the red rays. 

The following is perhaps the most simple and satis- 
factory experiment. 

The light, after passing through the prism, is received 
on a screen, with a narrow slit M in it parallel to the edge 
of the prism ; all the light therefore, except the small por- 




tion which is incident on the slit, is stopped by the screen. 
At a short distance behind this, another screen, with a slit 
N in it, is placed ; and behind this is placed a second 
prism with its edge parallel to that of the first. 

We are thus sure that no light can be incident to the 
second prism, except in the particular direction MN. 

By turning the first prism round its edge, we can make 
all parts of the original spectrum pass in succession over 
Jtf, and this causes the red, orange, &c. light in succession 
to fall on to the second prism, all at the same angle of 
incidence. 

On performing this experiment, it will be found that 
when the red light and violet light are thus in succession 
incident at the same angle on the second prism, the red 
light is not so much bent as the orange, the orange not so 
much as the green, and so on, the violet being most refracted. 

From these and similar experiments it is concluded that 
white J9unlight consists of an infinite number of kinds of 
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light of different colours and refrangibilities, the red being 

least refracted and the violet most refracted. 

•♦ 

It is found that the same is true of the light emitted by 
a candle, a burning coal, or any glowing heated body in a 
solid or fluid state. 

108. It remains to show how to separate completely 
the different kinds of light of which white light is com- 
posed. This, it will be observed, is not effected in Newton's 
fundamental experiment, becaose each kind of light pro- 
duces a circular sjmt of light on the screen, and the circles 
corresponding to* different colours will overlap each other. • 

Let A, as before, be a small hole or, better still, a nar- 
row slit parallel to the edge of the prism through which 
light comes from the sun or other luminous body. 

When the small pencil from A falls on the prism near 
its edge, if the prism be placed in such a position that the 




deviation is a minimum, we know that the rays of the 
pencil, after refraction through the prism, approximately 
diverge from a point at the same distance from B as the 
original point of light A (Art. 65, end). 

This will be true for light of each kind of refrangibility, 
but the points vnll be different for each kmd of light. Thus 
a series of virtual images of A will be formed all nearly at 
the same distance from ^ as ^ is, 22 the' red image ^ing 
highest, and V the violet image being lowest 

A.G.O. ^ 
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If an eye be placed close to the edge of the prism so as 
to receive the light after passing through the prism, it will 
see this series of virtual images, and if the hole or slit A 
be very small, the eye wiU thus see a pure spectrum^ that 
is a spectrum in which the colours are unmixed. 

109. Instead of placing the eye close to the prism, it is 
better to place an astronomical telescope so as to receive 
the rays after refraction through the prism. 

The object-glass of this telescope will receive the pencils 
proceeding from various points of the virtual spectrum VR^ 
and will form a real inverted image of Vfi, which can be 
viewed by the eye-piece, and measurements of the lengths 
of its different parts made by the method explained in 
Art. 94. 

Instead of using the eye-piece, a screen may be placed 
in the position of the real image formed by the object- 
glass. A pure spectrum will thus be formed on this screen 
which can be inspected at pleasure. 




If the pencil be refracted through a number of prisms, 
the dispersion, as it is called, of the pencils of different 
colours is increased by each successive prism, and a much 
longer pure spectrum is formed than can be obtained with 
a single prism. 

110. An apparatus spedaUy adapted for forming and 
viewing the ptire*spectram of the light from any source is 
called a spectroaoope. 
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It consists essentially of three parts. First, a tube 
closed at one end with the exception of a fine slit, through 
which the light is admitted; secondly, of a prism or series 
of prisms so placed that the light which has come through 
the slit and down the tube shall be refracted through them 
all at an angle of minimum deyiation; and, thirdly, of a 
telescope placed so as to receive the light after refraction 
through these prisms. 

The whole is usually mounted on a stand and is pro- 
yided with the means of measuring the deviation of any 
particular ray. 

In order to obtain great length of spectrum it is essen- 
tial to use a lai^ge number of prisms. It is clear however 
that the diverging pencil of light of any particular colour, 
which comes originally from the slit, would in this case 
have attained a considerable breadth before its incidence 
on the last prism, and probably a considerable portion of 
the light would be finally lost as well as indistinctness 
produced in the final image by reason of the very dififerent 
lengths of glass traversed by different portions of the same 
pencil. To obviate this, a lens is placed in the tube which 
carries the slit, so that the slit is in its principal focus. 
The diverging pencil emanating from each point of the slit 
is thus reduced to a pencil of parallel rays, the width of 
which for each colour will not increase, as it passes through 
successive prisms. 

This construction is equivalent to removing the virtual 
images V. . R of the slit, in the last article, to an infinite 
distance. 

• 

Spectroscopes are also constructed, in which either by 
total internal reflection, or by deviation in opposite direc- 
tions through prisms with diffeient dispersive powers 
(Arts. 114, 115), there is considerable dispersion without 
any deviation. These are known as direct vision spectro- 
scopes, and are very convenient for many observations. 

111. The angle between the axes of the pencils which 
converge to v and r respectively can be easily deduced in 
terms of the angle of incidence of the axis of the incident 
pencil and the refractive indices for red and violet rays. 

9—2 
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Let <f} be the angle of incidence, fi the index of refrac- 
tion for mean rays. Let <f>\ ^\ ^ have their usual meaning 
for mean rays, and let <^^, ^'^^ ^» denote the same quanti- 
ties for the violet rays, <^V, \f/r, ^„ for red rays. Let /ii», ^ 
be the refractive indices, and />«, Dr the deviations for 
these rays respectively. 

Then by Art. 60, 

2), = <^ + ^1, — I, 

But 8in^„=fi,sini//,=/bt,sin(*-</)y 

= /i» sin % . cos (f)\ — ft, sin <f>\ cos z, 
= fi,cos<^'«.sin*— sin</>.cos«. 

Similarly sinifr^ =/jtrCos<^V.sint— sin <^. cos i; 
.'. 8in^«~sin^r =5(^,cos<^',— /iyCos0',.)sin*. 

But /Li« sin <^'« = sin <^ ; 

Similarly fir cos <^ V = 'Jfir^ — sin ^^ ; 

=sin«{v/^2-8in2</»- n/JIT^^S^, 

^ Sini(/ *t^;;; ^ft^*) 

nZ/x,^ - sin''^ + Jfir^—sm^<t> ' 

Also }ff^-\-\f/^z= 2x1/ nearly, 

and ^/f^,^ - sin'<^ + s/fi/-siii'<l>= 2^ft*-sin2<^ nearly. 
Hence we get 

2 2 2^//**^-sin»«/».co8^^ 

^ (/*>-/ir)sin i 
2 cos ^' . cos ^* 
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which gives us the value of D^-Dr, that is the angle suh- 
tended by rv, in Art. 109, at the point 0, 

It is clear that the linear distance rv will approxi- 
mately =-^^1^-)-^^^ ^ if /be the focal length of the 

cos (p • COS \f/ , 

lens O. 

112. When a pure spectrum is obtained from the sun's 
light, it is found that it is not a continuous band of light, 
but that it has a very large number of intemiptions, or 
places where the light does not exist. If the spectrum be 
formed from a slit, these interruptions appear as fine lines 
parallel to the edge of the prism, and consequently per- 
pendicular to the length of the spectrum. 

The number of these lines that can be seen increases 
with the number of the prisms, the purity of the material 
of which they are composed, and the fineness of the slit 
through which flight is admitted. A very large number of 
them have been observed and their relative positions very 
accurately determined by measurement. 

It is found that the same lines always occur in the same 
order, whatever may be the size or nature of the prism, 
and they are thus known as the fiosed lines of the solar 
spectrum. 

Some of the more important and well marked of these 
lines are taken as points of reference for the spectrum and 

denoted by the letters A, B, C, D, E, Fy , and the 

position of any ray is determined by its position relative to 
these fixed lines. 

For representations of the solar spectrum the reader is 
referred to those in Boscoe's Spectrum Analysis, and to 
other similar treatises. 

113. It is found that the solar light reflected by the 
planets or the moon gives the same spectrum as the direct 
solar light, while that from the fixed stars presents differ- 
ent fixed lines from the solar spectrum. 

Thus it appears that the solar spectrum is something 
essentially belonging to the sun itself. 

The light from any glowing hot body, solid or fluid, 
with only a single known and perhaps problematical ex- 
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ception in the earth Erbia, is found to give a spectrum 
without any interruptions or fixed lines. 

On the other hand, when by any means a body in a 
sufficiently attenuated gaseous state is rendered luminous, 
as by enclosing it in a glass tube, and passing the spark of 
an induction coil through it, the spectrum formed is very 
different, and consists of a number of isolated bright lines. 

It is farther found that, when light. from a highly heated 
incandescent body is made to pass through any gas uf lower 
temperature than the source before falling on the spectro- 
scope, the spectrum formed is no longer continuous, but has 
interruptions at precisely those points where bright lines 
would have been formed by the glowing gas itself if 
rendered sufficiently luminous. 

We thus have a physical explanation of the fixed lines 
in the solar spectrum. 

The body of the sun is supposed to be in a very hot 
semifluid or fluid state. This body would of itself give a 
continuous spectrum. It is supposed that this central 
body is surrounded by a cooler and therefore absorbent 
gaseous atmosphere, which contains portions of the elements 
existing in the sun's body which have been vapourised by 
the great heat. 

The passage of the sun's light through this atmosphere 
produces the fixed lines in the spectrum. 

By comparing the fixed lines in the sun's ppectrum 
with the bright lines given by the vapours of various terres- 
trial substances, it has been inferred that several of these, 
as hydrogen, iron, sodium, &c., exist in a state of vapour 
in the sun's atmosphere, and that therefore probably ^ose 
of them which can there assume a solid state exist in a 
solid or fluid state in the body of the sun. 

Similar inferences have been made about the constitu- 
tion of various orders and classes of the fixed stars. 

The spectra given by some of the nebulae consist of a 
small number of isolated bright lines. It is thence inferred 
that these nebulae are really masses of luminous gaseous 
matter, in which nitrogen and hydrogen are the chemical 
elements most frequently observed. 
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114. It is clear from the last few Articles that in all 
cases where refraction takes place we shall have correspond- 
ing to each incident ray, not one, but an infinite number of 
refracted rays.' 

For instance, the formula, 






which gives the position of the focus of a pencil after direct 
refraction through a thin lens, will give a different value of 
V for each different value of ft. Hence corresponding to 
one original point of light there will be a series of points as 
images of it, of different colours, arranged along the axis of 
the lens. 

The object-glass of an Astronomical Telescope will thus 
form a series of images of the original object, one behind 
the other and of different colours. 

The question arises, is it possible to find a remedy for 
this and other effects which may arise from the fact of 
light being decomposed into its elements by refraction? 
I^ewton supposed that there was no remedy, and was hence 
led to turn his attention to the construction of reflecting 
telescopes. Later discoveries have showed that a remedy 
can be partially, if not perfectly, applied. 

115. If a pencil of white light be passed through a. 
prism, it is deviated and also separated into a number 
of different pencils of different colours. If a second prism 
of the same material and size be interposed so as to deviate 
the pencil equally in the opposite direction, it is found that 
the disx>ersion is also corrected, and the pencils of different 
colours all proceed in the same direction as the original 
pencil ; and in fact reproduce white light, without any de- 
viation from the original direction. 

If the second prism be of a different material, and be of 
such a refracting angle as to produce the same deviation of 
the mean ray, as the former prism, but in an opposite 
direction, it is found that the dispersion is not completely 
corrected. 

Thus in prisms of different materials, which give the 
same deviation, the dispersion is not always the same. 
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On the other hand, since in prisms of the same mate- 
rial the dispersion is found to increase with the deviation, 
it follows that it will be possible to take two prisms of 
different materials which shall give the same dispersion, 
with different deviations. 

If then a pair of such prisms be placed so as to deviate 
a pencil successively in opposite directions, the dispersions 
will be equal and opposite, that is, on the whole there will 
be no dispersion, while the deviations will not be equal, or, 
there will be deviation without dispersion. 

The above remarks are strictly true only if we consider 
two particular rays of the spectrum. 

It is found, for instance, that if A, B, C represent three 
particular rays of the spectrum, the ratio of the dispersion 
of A and B to that of A and G is different for different 
media. Thus if with two prisms of different media we give 
A and C equal dispersions in opposite directions, the dis- 
persions of A and B in the two prisms will not usually be 
equal and opposite.  

Achromatic combinations will thus in general only 
exactly unite two rays, and will be only imperfectly achro- 
matic. 

The fact on which this imperfection depends is called 
the irrationality qf dispersion, 

116. Before proceeding to apply these principles to 
the investigation of Achromatic combinations of lenses we 
must define the dispersive power of a medium. 

The dispersive power of a medium may be defined 
generally as the ratio which the difference of the deviations 
of any two rays at opposite ends of the spectrum bears to 
the deviation produced in a ray somewhere in the middle 
of the spectrum, which we may call the mean ray, when a 
ray of white light passes throiigh a prism formed out of 
this medium. 

This ratio varies with the angle of the prism. For the 
sake of precision we will therefore define the dispersive 
power of a medium as the limiting value of the above ratio 
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when the angle of the prism is indefinitely diminished. 
This will, not differ much from its value for moderate 
angles of the prism. 

Let /A be the refractive index of the medium for the 
mean ray, fi«, /Xr its refractive indices for two rays at the 
violet and red ends of the spectrum respectively. Let 
Z>, 2),, i>^ be the deviations of these rays. 

Then the dispersive power of the medium is the limit 
of the ratio "^ * * when the angle of the prism is indefi- 
nitely diminished. 

But since we are finally to assume the angle of the 
prism indefinitely small, we may use the last formula in 
Art. 60, and we have 

/> = (,x-l)i, 

A = (Mr-l)«. 

Hence the dispersive power 

JJ /*"!• 

This fraction is usually denoted by the symbol w. 

117. If two thin lenses be placed in contact with a 
common axis, and a pencil of light be directly refracted 
through the combinatiou, the distances u and v of the 
point of light and its image respectively from the common 
centre of the lenses are connected by the formula 

f\if% being the focal lengths of the lenses. 

Now as above explained (Art. 114) /^ and f^ will differ 
for the blue and red rays, but if we can arrange the focal 

lengths so that tt + ^ shall have the same value for the 

two rays we select, the value of v will be the same for these 
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rays, and the corresponding images of the original point of 
light will coincide. 

The Talue of ^ for the red rays will be 

' <--'>a-.-). 

and for the ray at the other end of the spectrum it will be 
The difference between these is 






f.(,-.)e-i).=-'. 



if vTi be the dispersive power of the medium of which this 
lens is composed. 

Similarly, if -oij be the dispersive power of the second 

medium, the difference of the values of ^ for the red and 

blue rays, will be ^ . 

Hence in order that the two images may coincide, we 
must have ^^ + ^ = 0. 

This, therefore, is the condition that two lenses placed 
in contact with a common axis may form an Achromatic 
combination. It is clear that /i and f^ must have opposite 
signs; one lens must therefore be convex and the other 
concave. 

The object-glass of an achromatic Astronomical Tele- 
scope is formed of two lenses, one concave and the other 
convex, placed in contact, the focal length of the convex 
being the shorter, so that the combination may be convex 
on the whole, and by the above formula the concave lens 
must have the greater dispersive power. 
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In conseqaence of the irrationality of dispersion snch a 
combination will not unite all the images, but it can be 
made to unite any two of the most important complement- 
ary colours, and will ii.i so doing bring the others nearer 
to each other. 

118. The refraction through the eye-piece of an astro- 
nomical telescope being excentrical, the axes of the pencils 
undergo deyiation, and this deviation will be different for 
the rays of different colours of which the pencil is com- 
posed. 

To form an achromatic eye-piece it is necessary to 
arrange two lenses so that the deviations of two rays 
belonging to the two ends of the spectrum in passing 
through the combination shall be equal. 

It will nearly ensure this if the value of the focal length 
of the equivalent lens investigated in Art. 76 is the same 
for the two rays. The investigation in that Article, it may 
be noticed, depends on the deviation of an excentrical ray 
incident parallel to the axis. 

In practice two convex lenses are always employed, and 
we will therefore take the second formula in that article 

11 I _ a 



F /i /, /i/.' 

fiif% being the numerical values of the focal lengths of the 
lenses. 

As in the la^t article the differences in the values of 

TT and ^ for rays at the two ends of the spectrum are 

-^ and -^' respectively. 

Hence the whole alteration in the value of -7% is 

and this must vanish, if the combination is achromatia 
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If the lenses be of the same material ^,='CTi, and the 
condition for achromatism becomes 

1 1 a(2 + T!y) ^ 

- - -I ^ '- = Q 

or since ^ is a small quantity, approximately we have 

1 1 _2a 

f\ ft fifi 

.'• /i+/t = 2a. 

This condition is satisfied by Huyghens' eye-piece, since 
in that combination the focal lengths are / and ^ respec- 
tively, and a is %f, 

Ramsden's eye-piece is not achromatic, as it does not 
satisfy the above condition. 

The above investigation only applies strictly to an 
excentrical ray incident parallel to the axis, but it will 
approximately hold for all rays which are not very oblique. 
The condition of achromatism, in fact, varies with the 
obliquity. 

119. It is usual to add a proposition on the condition 
of achromatism of a pencil refracted through two prisms. 

If the angles of the prisms be small, the condition is 
very simple and easily found. 

Let i, i' be the angles of the prisms, 

/x, \i their refractive indices for the mean ray, 

i>, ly the deviations of the mean ray in passing 
through them, 

w, car' their dispersive powers, 

.•.i>=(^-l)i, 2>'=(/-l)i'. 

Hence the deviation of the red ray on the whole will 
equal 

0*,-i)»+0*,'-i)f', 

and that of the violet ray on the whole will be 

0*.-l)t + (M,'-l)t'. 
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But if the combination be achromatic these deyiations 
must be equal ; 

.-. (/*, - fXr) i + i^- fir) ^ = 0, 

fi-l fi-l 

The deviations must obyiously therefore be in opposite 
directions and inversely proportional to the dispersive 
powers of the media. 

The formula of Art. Ill will enable the student to 
deduce a condition of achromatism when a ray of white 
light passes through two prisms of finite angles. 



EXAMPLES. CHAPTER IX. 

1. If the prism in Newton's experiment be first placed in 
the position of minimum deviation for red rays, and afterwards 
in the position of minimum deviation for violet rays, examine in 
which case the longer spectrum will be obtained. 

2. Shew that if the prism employed to produce a pure spec- 
trum be not in the position of minimum deviation, a pure spec* 
trum can be still produced on a screen. Must the screen be 
placed at the primary or secondary focus of the pencils after 
refraction through the lens in Art. 109 ? 

• 3. If the screen be placed in a plane perpendicular to the 
direction of the light before it passes through the prism in New- 
ton's experiment, prove that for a given position of the edge of 
the prism the length of the spectrum will be proportional to 

(/tfw-AtQsint 

cos' J) cos {D + i-</>) cos » 

/Uy, fi^ being the refractive indices for the extreme rays, D the 
mean deviation, i the angle of the prism, and ^, <f> the angles of 
incidence and refraction at the first surface. 

4. The refractive index of a medium for the two rays at the 
red and violet ends of the spectrum being 1'63 and 1*66 respec- 
tively, calculate the dispersive power* 
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5. Calculate the dispersive power of a medium for which 
the refractive indices for the same two rays are 1*53 and 1'54 
respectively, and find the ratio between the focal lengths of two 
lenses formed of the media in this and the last example, that the 
combination may form an aciiromatic object-glass for an astro- 
nomical telescope. 

6. Prove that, if / be the focal length of a lens, w its dis- 
persive power, V the distance from the centre of the lens of the 
point to which a pencil of mean rays is made to converge, the 
distance between the foci of red and violet rays for the same 

incident pencil is approximately — -r- . 

7. The dispersive power of a medium is '036. The focal 
length of a lens formed of it being 3 feet for mean rays, find the 
distance between the extreme images of the sun formed by the 
lens. 

8. The refractive indices of one medium for three particular 
rays of the spectrum are 1*628, 1*642 and 1*660 respectively. 
Those of another medium for the same rays are 1*525, 1*533 and 
1*541 respectively. Show that these values exhibit a difference 
of dispersive power and also the irrationality of dispersion. 

9. Prove that if be the angle of incidence of a ray of 
white light on a prism of mean refractive index fA and dispersive 
power w, and ^ be the angle of emergence of the inean ray from 
a second prism of mean refractive index /x, and dispersive power 
-nsr^, the combination will be achromatic if 

( M-i)q- , , (/tj-lVo-i 
. tan <t> = —^ . tan o, . 



CHAPTER X 

MISCELLANEOUS THEOREMS. 



120. TN the present Chapter we shall collect some mis- 
-L cellaneous Propositions and experimental facts 

which do not exactly belong to the general train of investi- 
gation, but which are usually included in the subject of 
Geometrical Optics. 

121. It is a well-known fact that light requires time 
for its propagation. 

This fact is proved by two astronomical phenomena: 
It was found, by a comparison of different observations, 
that the eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, which are pheno- 
mena of great importance in determining the longitude at 
sea, appeared to happen later or earlier than their calcu- 
lated times, according as Jupiter was farther from, or 
nearer to, the earth. By comparing the times of happen- 
ing of such eclipses when Jupiter was nearest to the earth, 
with their times when Jupiter was at his greatest distance 
from the earth, the time taken by light to travel a 
known distance, the diameter of the earth's orbit, was dis- 
covered, and hence the velocity of light was known. 

A nearly equal value of the velocity of light was deter- 
mined by the phenomenon of aberration ; a small displace- 
ment in the position of a star which was discovered by 
Bradley to arise from the composition of the velocity of 
light with that of the earth. For a full account of this 
phenomenon the reader is referred to any treatise on 
Astronomy. 
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122. The Telocity of light has dso been determined by 
direct experiment in two ways, one of which we will de- 
scribe. In this, which is known as Fizeau's method, 
from the name of its inventor, the light is made to travel 
from one station to another at a distance of two or three 
miles from the first and back again ; and the time in which 
this distance is traversed is determined in the following 
manner. 

Fig. (1). 





is the object-glass of a telescope, E its eye-piece. The 
telescope is placed at the one station, and is pointed to 
the other station, at which is placed a convex lens whose 

Fig. (2). 




centre is C and whose axis nearly coincides with that of 
the first telescope. At the focus of this lens behind it 
is placed a mirror B whose axis coincides with that of the 
lens (7, and which is best made as a portion of a sphere 
whose centre is C 

Near the eye-piece of the telescope a small lens F is 
placed in the side of the tube of the telescope. Outside 
and in front of this lens, as at A^ is placed a candle or 
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laminons point of some description. The rays from A fall 
on the lens F and are refracted by it so that they would 
converge to a point within the tube of the telescope. A 
piece of plane glass is placed to intercept these rays before 
they conyergO; and being placed at an inclination of 45^ to 
the axis of the telescope, reflects the pencil so that its axis 
after reflection is parallel to that of the telescope. The 
rays will thus converge to some point, as P, and then 
diverge and fall upon the object-glass O, The positions of 
A, Fy and iS^are so chosen that the point P is at a dis* 
tance from equal to the focal length of the object-glass. 
The pencil from P will thus emerge as a pencil of pcurallel 
rays, whose direction is parallel to PO. The light will pro- 
ceed to the second station, fall upon the lens C, and be 
refracted to converge to a point on the mirror B, By this 
mirror the rays will be reflected back on to the lens C'and 
again emerge as parallel rays in their original direction. 
They will come back to the lens and be made to converge 
to the point P, whence again diverging, some of them will 
pass through the plane glass H and fall on the eye-piece E, 
thus giving to the eye vision of a bright point at P, 

123. A wheel represented in Fig. (2) having a large 
number of equal teeth, the space between any two conse- 
cutive teeth being just equal to the width of one tooth, 
and which can rotate about an axis through its centre per- 
pendicular to its plane, is placed with its plane at right 
angles to the axis of the telescope. It is so placed that as 
it rotates its teeth shall just pass through the point P and 
consequently, as the wheel is turned round, the light which 
comes into the eye will be stopped whenever a tooth is at 
P^ and will pass when an opening is at P, 

If the wheel be at rest with an opening at P, the light 
will pass out and in just as before ; but if we can make the 
wheel turn with such a velocity that the light which went 
out through an opening shall just find a tooth in its way 
when it comes back, the light will be altogether prevented 
from reaching the eye. 

It is clear that if there be n teeth and n openings, 

the wheel must be turned through an angle - while the 

n 

k, a. 0. 10 
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light travels from one station to the other and back, in 
order that the light which weift out at eadi point of any 
opening may be stopped by the corresponding point of the 
next tooth. 

If therefore we can measure the rate of rotation of the 
wheel when it is moving just so fast as to stop all light in 
returning, we can determine the velocity of light. 

This was done by M. Fizeau, and the result agreed very 
nearly with that obtained from Astronomical observations, 
but gave a result very slightly smaller. The velocity deter- 
mined by this experiment is in &ct the velocity of light iti 
air, while that determined from Astronomical phenomena 
is nearly its velocity in a vacuum. 

124. It is dear that if the velocity of the wheel either 
slightly fall short of, or slightly exceed, this particular ve- 
locity, some portion of the light will get through. 

Thus, if we begin by making the wheel revolve slowly, 
only that portion of light which passes out through the 
last part of an opening will be stopped in returning ; but, in- 
asmuch as half the light will be stopped in passing out by 
the teeth, either the appearance will be that of an inter- 
mittent light if the velocity be viery slow, or will be a 
continuous light of less than half the brightness which 
it had when the wheel was stationary, if the rotation be 
so rapid that a continuous impression is produced on the 
retina. 

As the wheel rotates more rapidly, more of the light 
which goes out at any opening will be stopped by the next 
tooth, and the image will gradually grow fainter, until we 
reach the exact velocity which causes all light to be 
stopped. 

If the wheel be made to revolve still faster, some of 
the light which went out at the end of one opening will 
come back through the beginning of the next opening, 
and a faint image will reappear, which will continually 
increase in brightness as the velocity of the wheel i9 
increased, until, when this velocity is just double of that 
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whioh produced the total eclipse, all the light which passed 
out through one opening will return through the next. 

An image of half the brightness of the original point of 
light will thus be seen. 

Making the wheel revolve still faster, some of the light 
will begin to be stopped by the second tooth, and the 
brightness of the image will decrease, until, with a ve- 
locity three times that which gives the first eclipse, all 
the light which passes out at any opening will be stopped 
in returning by the second tooth, and there will be a 
second total eclipse. 

By proceeding in this way, a series of maxima of bright- 
ness, alternating with eclipses, will occur, and by mea- 
suring the velocities of rotation of the wheel which produce 
them, we can obtain a series of independent determinations 
of the velocity of light. 

125. The other method of determining the velocity of 
light by experiment depends on the use of a revolving 
mirror. Its special value consists in determining the 
diff<Qrence between the velocities of light in air, and in 
passing through a dense medium, as water, respectively. 

A description of this method, known as Foucault's 
method, can be found in Billet's Traite cPOptiqus Phy* 
siqtte, § 36, or in Parkinson's Optics, Art 47^* We shaJl 
not describe it here. 

126* When light from any source falls on any surface, 
some portion of the light is scattered and makes the sur- 
&ce visible. The proportion of the quantity of light 
scattered to the whole quantity that is incident, de- 
pends very much on the nature of the surface. Thus, 
when light falls on a smooth piece of glass, scarcely any 
of it is scattered, while^ when the same light falls on a 
piece of white paper, a very large part of it is scattered, 
and the paper appears brightly luminous. 

This scattered portion may, however, when the nature 
of the surface remains unchanged, be assumed to be pro- 
portional to the whole quantity of light which is incident, 

10—2 
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and there are one or two propositions in relation to it 
which are of some interest. 

127. We must first give the following definitions: 

The illumination at any point of a surface, uniformly 
illuminated from any source of light, is measured by the 
quantity of light scattered by a unit of area of the sur- 
face. 

The illumination at any point of a sur&ce, not uni- 
formly illuminated, is measured by the quantity of light 
which would be scattered by a unit of area of the surface, 
supposed illuminated uniformly with the same intensity 
as the point considered. 

Thus, if Ik be the whole quantity of light scattered by 
a portion of the surface, whose area k is so small that it 
may be supposed uniformly illuminated, / will clearly be 
the illumination of a unit of area equally illuminated with 
this small element, and will thus be the measure of the 
illumination at any point of the element of area. 

128. If a pencil of light proceed from any point,*and 
we imagine sections of this pencil made at yarious dis- 
tances and inclinations, the quantity of light which falls 
on planes placed so as to coincide with these sections will 
be the same ; and thus the illumination at any point of 
any one of them will -evidently vary inversely as the area 
of the section, always supposing the pencil so small that 
the illumination may be supposed imiform over each sec- 
tion. 

Let us now suppose to be the vertex of such a i>encil, 
which we wiU assiune to be in the form of a right cone 
whose axis is OP, 




^Ar-» 
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Let / measure the illuminatioii at any point of a 
section CD of this cone, made by a plane at right angles 
to OP, at a unit of distsince from O, 

Let F represent the illumination at any point of a 
section AB of this cone, made by a plane which cuts the 
axis of the cone at a distance OP from 0, and is inclined 

to OP at an angle ^—0, so tiiat 6 is the angle of incidence 

of the light on this plane, that is, the angle between OP 
and the normal to this plana 

Then, the quantity of light falling on these two sections 
being the same, we have 

/ : /' :: area of section AB : area of section CI>. 

But if we draw through P a section BF at right angles to 
OP, this section will be to the section CD in the ratio of 
tiie squares of their radii, that is, in the ratio of the squares 
of their distances from ; 

/. area of section BF=atea, of section CD x OP*. 

Again, since we suppose the solid angle of the cone to be 
very small, we may suppose the section BF to be the 
orthogonal projection of AB on the plane BF, 

Hence, by the theory of projection, 

area of BF= area of AB x cos ^ ; 

cos^ 



.•. area of section (7i>=area of AB x 
But 



OP^' 
r area of section CD 



I area of section AB * 
„ ^, J. cos^ 

Hence I =!• ^w • 

Hence since, if the source of light and the material of 
the surface on which the light falls be given, the value of / 
is a definite quantity, we may say 

J., cos B 
'^~0P^' 

that is, the illumination produced at any point of a 
surface of given material by a given source of light, varies 
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directly as the cosine of the angle of incidence, and in- 
versely as the square of the distance of the point of the 
surface from the source of light. 

129. By means of this principle, instruments have 
been devised for comparing the intensities of different 
illuminating sources. 

It is clear that for different sources of light the quantity 
/ of the last article will be proportional to the intensity of 
the soiirce, and may therefore be taken as a measure of the 
intensity in any particular case. 

If then we dispose two screens of the same material in 
such a manner that the illumination produced at definite 
points of them by the two sources of light shall be equal, we 
shall only have to measure the values of OP and cos 6 for 
the two sources of light, and, the values of r being the 
same in the two cases, the ratio of the two values of / will 
be obtained. 

This method is practicable because, although the eye is 
not able to judge of the ratio of the intensities of two 
illuminations which differ from each other, it can judge 
tolerably accurately of the equality of two illuminations. 

130. One very simple method is to allow a screen to 
be lighted by both sources of light, and to place a stick 
between this screen and the two sources. Each light will 
cast a shadow of the stick on the screen, and the lights 
must be moved until these shadows appear of equal dark- 
ness. The screen being lighted by both lights and each 
shadow only lighted by one, it is clear that when this is the 
case the illuminations produced on the screen by the lights 
will be equal ; and if the lights be so placed that the angle 
of incidence is the same, the illuminating powers of the 
lights will be directly as the squares of their distances from 
the screen. 

131. Another contrivance for effecting the same thing 
consists of a screen of paper, the greater portion of which 
is rendered translucent by being soaked with oil, while a 
amall circular portion in its centre is left opaque. The two 
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lights whose intensities are to be compared are placed on 
opposite sides of this screen. If the lights be placed at 
equal distances from the screen, the opaqne part of the 
screen will appear brighter than the translucent part on 
that side on which is the stronger light, while on the other 
side, the reverse will be the case. A reflector is placed 
on each side of the screen, inclined at an angle of 45^ to it, 
so that an observer standing opposite to the edge of the 
screen can see the reflections of the two sides simultane- 
ously. If the lights are adjusted so that the illuminations of 
the two sides appear equal, the intensities of the lights are 
directly proportional to the squares of their respective 
distances from the screen. 

132. A possible disadvantage attending the arrange- 
ment described in the last Article is, that the reflections of 
the two sides of the screen are seen one by the right eye 
and the other by the left eye of the observer, and the two 
eyes of the same person are seldom of exactly the same 
power. This defect is obviated in Ritchie's Photometer. 

This consists of an oblong box open at each end; about 
the middle of this box are placed two reflectors CD, ED 
inclined at 45^ to its length, and cut from the same piece 




of glass, to ensure equality of reflecting power; just above 
the line of intersection of these mirrors and parallel to this 
line is a slit in the top of the box, covered with a piece of 
parchment or paper. 

The lights to be compared are placed, one opposite to 
each end of the box, so that the light from them falls on 
the mirrors CD and DB, and is reflected so as to illuminate 
the parchment which covers the slit. An eye looking 
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down on this parchment, through a tube blackened in- 
ternally so as to prevent extraneous light from interfering, 
will see the two parts of the parchment illuminated bj the 
two sources of light respectively. The lights must be 
moved till these two parts appear equally bright ; the in- 
tensities of the lights are directly proportional to the 
sqiuires of their distances from the mirr(M*8 when this is the 
case. 

133. The calculation of the illumination produced at a 
given point of a surface by a finite illuminating sur£Etce 
involves a principle which may be thus stated : 

Any self-luminous surface of uniform brightness appears 
equally bright, whatever may be its distance from the eye 
and at whatever angle it may be inclined to the line of 
sight* 

For instance, in looking at a mass of uniformly heated 
glowing iron in a furnace, the eye is unable to detect any 
variation in the apparent brightness of the different por- 
tions of iron due to their different distances or different 
inclinations to the line of sight 

Another illustration is afforded by the the fact that the 
different portions of the sun's disc appear equally bright, 
although they are at different distances and inclinations to 
the line of sight. 

Thus we may say generally that any portion of a 
luminous surface sends as much light to the eye as any 
other portion of the same surface, at whatever distance, or 
however placed, which subtends the same solid an]gle at the 
eye. 

As a particular case of this proposition, any element of 
the sur&ce will send out obliquely an amount of light 
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which is to that which it emits directly, in the ratio of sin B 
to unity, B being the angle which the direction of emission 
makes with the surface. For if PQ be any element of the 
surface, and PE the oblique direction of emission, the 
amount of light emitted in that direction will only be the 
same as would be emitted directly by a portion of the 
surflEU^ PH^ where QH is drawn parallel to, and PH 
perpendicular to, PE, But PH^PQamB, whence the 
required result follows. 

134. Let AB be any uniform illuminating surface, and 
let P be any point in a plane at which the illumination is 
required. With P for vertex and with the boundary of 
AB for base, describe a cone. Also with centre P and 
any radius Pa describe a sphere which will cut this cone 




in some curve ab. If the portion of the surface of the 
sphere contained within this curve were supposed to be of 
illunainating power equal to that of AB, by the last Article 
the illumination produced by it at P would be the same as 
that produced by AB. 

Let e be any small element of this spherical surface, 
and let B be the angle which eP makes with the plane at P. 
Then, if (7 be the intrinsic illuminating power of AB, the 
illumination produced by ^ at P will, by Art. 128, 

-r* siJ^B C.e sin 
"^'^'{Pef Pa^ • 
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Bat sin ^ is the projection of the small area e on ilie 

plane in which P lies, since « — ^ is the angle between that 

plane and the element e. Hence the whole illumination 
produced by AB at P 

Cx projection of surface inclnded within the curve db on plane at P 

Pa^ 

a formula which can often be made of use in calculation, 

135. A useful and important example of the last 
Article is found in the investigation of the illumination 
produced at any point of a surface by a uniformly luminous 
sphere. 

Let be the centre of the luminous sphere, a its radius. 
Let P be the point in the surface at which the illumination 
is required to be found, and let 6 be the angle between OP 




and the tangent-plane to the sur^Eice at P, that is, the plane 
with which a small element of the surface at P may be 
supposed to coincide (Art. 9). Let QP=c, 

Let lines be drawn from P touching the sphere. It is 
clear that all these lines will lie on a right circular cone 
whose vertex is P and whose semivertical angle is ttie 

angle whose sine is - . With centre P, and any radius Pa, 

c 

describe a sphere^ which will cut the cone in a circle ab. 

The projection of the portion of the spherical surface in- 
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claded by this circle on the plane at P is the same as the 
projeGtion on the same plane of the area of the circle itself, 
and therefore equals 

TT . Pa2.sm« OPA sm ^=:ir.Pa*. ^ sin 6. 

Hence the illumination at P produced hy the sphere 

C ir.Pa^.a^ . 



^x • ^ • sin^ 
sin^. 



Olt€? 



This expression gives the illumination at a point P. 
The illumination on the element of surface containing P is 
obtained by multiplying this expression by the area of the 
element. 



EXAMPLES. CHAPTEEX. 

* 

1. If the wheel in Fizeau's experiment have 720 teeth and 
make 21^ turns in a second, when the first eclipse takes place, 
find the velocity of light; the distance between the stations being 
three miles. 

2. The light from two sources is allowed to fall on the same 
screen. One light is at a distance a and the light falls directly 
from it on the screen. From the other, which is at a distance 8a, 
the light falls at an obliquity of QQ^. The illuminations of the 
screen from the two sources being equal, compare the intrinsic 
brightness of the two lights. 

8. A luminous point is placed at the focus S of an ellipse. 
Two focal chords PSp and Q,Sq are drawn. Shew that the sum 
of the illuminations of the arcs PQ, and pq is the same as long as 
the angle PSQ is the same. 

Hence find the whole illumination of the perimeter of the 
ellipse. 
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4. A veiy narrow band of uniform breadth k is bent into 

the form of an elliptical hoop. A luminous sphere, of radius a 

and intrinsic brightness I, is placed with its centre at the focus 

of the ellipse. Shew that the whole illuminatioii of the hoop is 

4T*a' kI 
equal to = — » where L is the latus rectum of the ellipse. 

5. Find the position of a bright point which equally illumi- 
nates the three sides of a given triangle. 

6. A small plane area is placed at right angles to the axis of 
a paraboloid of revolution whose oonvez surface is uniformly 
luminous. Prove that the illumination produced at the point of 
the plane where it meets the axis varies inversely as the distance 
of this point from the focus of the paraboloid. 

7. A small plane area is placed parallel to a plane lamina of 

intrinsic brightness J, of breadth 2a, and of infinite length, at a 

distance c from the centre of the lamina in a line perpeudicular 

to the IftTnina, Prove that the illumination at the centre of the 

iral 
plane area is . . 

^ Ja^ + i^ 

8. Shew how to calculate the illumination produced by a 
window on a point of the floor directly in front of the centre of 
the window : the window being supposed to reach to the level of 
the floor. 

9. Two spheres are luminous, and a small plane area is 
placed on a line joining their centres, its plane being perpendicu- 
lar to this line. Find where it must be placed in order that its 
two surfaces may be equally bright. 

10. Three equally bright points are placed at the angular 
points of an equilateral triangle. If a plane area be placed at 
the centre of tiie triangle in any manner, shew that it will be 
equally bright on both sides. 

11. 'A triangular prism, whose nine edges are all equal, is 
placed with one of its rectangular faces on a horizontal table, and 
illuminated by a sky of uniform brightness ; shew that the total 
illuminations of the inclined and vertical faeces are in the ratio of 
2V3tol. 
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12. A luminous poiot is placed on the axis of a truncated 
conical shell ; prove that the whole illumination of the shell 
vari^ as 

', ± *i 



-where Oi, a, are the radii of the circular ends of the shell, and c^, 
c^ the distances of the luminous point from their planes. 

13. The sides of a triangle are the hases of three infinite rect- 
angles of the same brightness, whose planes are perpendicular to 
the plane of the triangle : shew that all points within the triangle 
are equally illominated. Find the position of a point in the 
plane of the triangle, such that the illuminations at that point 
received from the three rectangles may be equal. 
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THE BAINBOW. 
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136. TN this Chapter we propose to give a brief 
X explanation of the formation of a Rainbow, as 

far as it can be done by the principles of Geometrical 
Optics. 

137. If a pencil of parallel rays falls on a refracting 
sphere, some portion of the light will be reflected exter- 
nally, some portion will be refracted into the sphere. Of 
this latter part, when it is incident internally at the surface 
of the sphere, some portion will emerge, and another portion 
will be reflected internally, and be again incident on the 
interned surface of the sphere. At this second incidence 
the same division will again take place, and so on, at each 
successive internal incidence. 

The primary and secondary rainbows are produced by 
portions of sunlight which, having been incident on raindrops, 
emerge after one or two internal reflections respectively. 

We have therefore to consider mainly the circumstances 
attending the refraction and reflection of these portions in 
the case of light incident on a sphere of water. 

138. Let FQ be the axis of a pencil of parallel rays 
incident on a refracting sphere at Q, refracted at Q along 
QBf reflected internally at i2, and again incident at S. 
Let ST he the direction of that part which emerges at S, 
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and SC/the direction of the reflected part, which is inci- 
dent internally again at U, where some part of it emei^ges 
along UV, 




We shall first examine the positions of the primary foci 
of the pencils emerging at S and U respectively. 

Let <f> be the angle of incidence at Q, <f>^ the angle of 
refraction. It is plain that <t>' will also be the angle of 
incidence at R, S and 2/, and that ^ will be the angle 
of emergence at S or U. 

Let fi be the index of refraction, r the radius of the 
sphere. Let qu q^y q^ be the primary foci after refraction 
at Qf reflection at R, and emergence at S respectively. 
Let ^5, $6 be the primary foci after reflection at /S'and 
emergence at V respectively. Then, by Art. 46, sinc^ the 
incident pencil consists of parallel rays, 

^ i»r Cos* <f>' 

^* /*C08<^'-C0S^ 
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But Ci2 = 2rcos^'; .•.i2^i=2rcos«^' firco»^<l>' 

^' ^ ftC08<^'-C08^ 

., uC08<f>' — 2COS0 

=rco8<i .^= ^^-7 -^. 

^ fiC08</) — CO89 

ADd by Art 45, 

Mq^ ItQi r C08 ^' ' 

whence icg, = r co8 <f»' . — 5> — s T > 

^' ^ /x C08 ^ - 3 C08 <^ 

. q:^ -^«««ji' mco8<^'-4co8<^ 
But by Art. 46, 

^^^'^ C08><^ ^C08<^-C08»^ 
«.l,^«A« C/y yC08<^r/iC08<^^-4C08») ' 

Whence 'S'^a- 2 0*co8</>'-2co8</>) W- 

By proceeding in thi8 way it will be easy to obtain a 
second result 

TT _ r COB <l>(ji COB<f/-e COB ffi) 

^^*"" 2(fiC08<^'-3C08^) ^^^• 

We may notice incidentally that Sq^ and Uq^ respec- 
tively become infinite, that is, the rays in the primary 
plane emerge as a pencil of parallel rays after one or two 
internal reflections, when 

2C0S<^ = fiC08^', 

3cos</>=/iCos0', 
respectively. 

139. We shall now restrict ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the portion of light which emei*ges after one internal 
reflection. 



* 



The deviation of the axis of the pencil at Q is clearly 
-^': at B its deviation is 2ir-2^'; and at JS it under- 
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goes a farther deviation in the same direction of 4>-<t>. 
Its deviation on the whole is therefore 

= 27r-2(2<^'-^) 

:=27r-2{<^'-(<^-<^0}. 

Now we know by Articles 56 and 62, that <^-<^' 
increases as fj/ increases, but that for a given increment 
given to <ji>', the increment of </>— ^' is larger, the larger the 
value of ^\ 

Hence if we take a series of pencils whose axes are in- 
cident on the sphere at different angles, beginning with 
direct incidenee and gradually increasing the obliquity, 
<i> — <t> and (f/ will both increase, but at first the increment 
of<f>'-<l>' will be less than that of <{>', while finally the incre- 
ment of <t>—<l> may be greater than that of <t>\ Hence in 
this case there must be some value of <f>' for which the in- 
crement of <^— </>' is just equal to that of ^'. 

When <f> is small we thus have on the whole 2<^'— <)i 
increasing and therefore the deviation of the axis decreas- 
ing, while when (j)^ is large we have 2<^'— decreasing, and 
thus the whole deviation increasing. 

There is therefore a value of <t/ such that the deviation 
is a minimum, and this value is evidently given by the 
above condition that the alteration in <^-<^' for a given 
small change of <!>'' is exactly equal to the alteration in the 
value of <l>\ 

This value of <{/ we proceed to investigate. 

140. Let <!>' be changed to <^' + a where a is small, then 
by the above condition, the new value of <t>—(t>' must ex- 
ceed the old value by a. Hence if </>i be the new value of 
0, we must have 

/. <^ = <^4-2a; 

.•, sin (<^ + 2a) = /* sin (<^' + a) ; 
but ein <l> = fji«ai<l>; 

A.a. 0. 11 
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.*. sfai(^+^)--Bm^=/i{sm(0'+a)-Bin^^; 

.'. 2cos((^ + a).sina=2ficoB [^' + |j .sm|^; 

/. 2 COS(0 + a).COS-=/LtCO8 (</>' + ^) > 

or, since a is to be a yeiy small increment, ttds giyes ns 

2 cos ^ =fi cos ^'. ..(I). 

If a real value of <^' can be determined from thifl equa- 
tion, for that Talue the deviation will be a minimum. It will 
be noticed that (1) is also the condition that the oblique 
pencil may emerge after one internal reflection as a pencil 
of parallel rays (Art. 138). We have also 

gin<^=/isin<^'...(2). 

Squaring and adding these two equations we obtain 

4 cos* <;(> + sin^ <^ = ^2 ; 

.-. 3COS»^ = fl2-l; 



.% cos<^ 



~V 3 ' 



which gives the angle of incidence for a minimum deviation. 
In order that the value of <^ may be real, /x'— 1 must be less 
than 3, or ja must be less than 2. This is the case with 
water. 

141. Let us now consider a beam of sunlight incident 
on the surface of a raindrop. Let be the centre of the 
drop, SO the direction of incidence of the sun's light. Let 
SQ be that ray which is incident on the drop at the angle 
^ discovered in the last article, SF any other ray. 

The ray which comes in the line SO is reflected back 
along OS, and its deviation is 180^ As the point of inci- 
dence passes from A towards Q, the deviation decreases 
and the ray which emerges after one internal reflection 
comes out in a direction continually more and more inclined 
to OS, until, when the ray is incident at Q, the direction of 
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emergence attains its greatest angular distance from OS*^ 
when the point of incidence passes Q, the deviation again 
increases and the ray emerges at a less inclination to OS. 

Also, considering the whole beam of siml^ht which 
comes on to the upper half of the drop, as made up of a 
number of small pencils, the pencil whose axis passes with 
minimum deyiation alone emerges as a pencil of parallel 
rays in the primary plane. 

Thus if an eye be placed at a considerable distance from 
this drop, the only light which will produce any great im* 
pression on the eye will be that which emerges with mini- 
mum deyiation, as all the other small pencils will have 
diverged considerably before they reach the eye, and only 
a very small portion of them will enter the eye. 

142. Let us now suppose ^, ^, C, 2> to be a number of 
ndndrops arranged in a vertical line, and let sunlight come 
upon them all. Let an eye be so placed that light, which is 
emergent from B with minimum deviation after one inter- 
nal reflection, enters it From A^ which is above B, it is 
clear that no light will enter the eye, while from B strong 
light will entw the eye. From (7 some faint light will enter 
the eye, caused by diveiigent pencils whose deviation is 
slightly greater than the minimum^ and a little sensible, 

11—2 
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illumination from drops a little lower still. Thus the eye 
will see a bright point in the direction of B, while there 
will appear to be no light above B, but light rapidly di- 
minishing in intensity below B, 

Through E draw a line EF parallel to the direction of 
the incident sunlight Then it is clear that, if we draw 
any plane through EF inclined to the vertical, a similar 
appearance will be produced by the raindrops which at any 
instant lie in this plane. 

Thus on the whole there will be seen a portion of a 
ring of light, whose apparent angular radius is the angle 
BEF, and whose centre is in the line EFy that is, exactly 
opposite to the direction of the sim ; outside this ring is 
comparative darkness, while within it there is a certain 
amount of illumination, decreasing as we recede from the 
border. 

143. We have hitherto taken no account of the different 
refrangibilities of the various rays of which sunlight is 
composed. 
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The angle </>, obtained in Art. 140, and consequently the 
minimum deviation, will however be different for different 
values of fi. The statements of the last Article will be true 
for each kind of light, but the size of the rings being differ- 
ent for different values of /*, there will not be a bow of 
white light but a series of bows, partly overlapping each 
other, corresponding to the different rays of the spectrum. 
The only important point to be investigated is the variation 
of the size of the ring for different values of the refractive 
index. 

The angular radius of the bow in any case is easily seen 
from the figure in Art. 141 to be 2 (20' -</>). In fact the 
bow will be largest when the minimum deviation is least. 

Now sin (2<^' — 0) = sin 20' cos — cos 20' sin 
= 2 sin 0' cos 0' cos - (cos* 0' - sin* 0') . y;. sin 0' 
= fx sin 0' cos' 0' - ft sin 0' (cos^ 0' — sin'0'), 
(since when the deviation is a minimum /i cos 0'= 2 cos 0), 

c 

=/Lisin*0' 
_ sin' 



But COS0 = U^^ I •*. «^^* = a/^3^^- 

Hence if a be the angular radius of the bow corre- 
sponding to any value of fi, we have 

®^^2"" 3/*V3 ' 

It is evident from this formula that the greater the 
value of fi, the less will be the value of a. Hence the red 
bow has the largest radius. Within the red bow will be a 
series of bows, of colours somewhat mixed but gradually 
varying from red to violet Inside this coloured border 
will be a space of sky sensibly brighter than the average, 
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while beyond the red maigin the sky will appear compara- 
tively dark. 

These phenomena are not affected by the fact that the 
raindrops are not stationary. If a shower of rain be falling 
and sunlight be incident on the drops, a series of drops in 
rapid succession will appear in the direction of J? in 
Art 142, and a continuous impression will be produced on 
the eye. 



144. A somewhat similar investigation applies to the 
light which emerges after two internal reflections, and 
which produces the secondary rainbow. The deviation of 
the ray in this case is 

4n—2(3</)'-<^). 

And by reasoning similar to that in Art 139, it can be 
shewn that the deviation will have a minimum value 
when 

3cos</>=/iC08^'; 



whence 



cos 



,.^^-fi 



For this value of ^, a small pencil will consist of parallel 
rays in the primary plane on emergence after two internal 
reflections (Art 138). 

In the accompanying figure PQ is the incident ray 
which passes with minimum deviation, and finally emerges 
along TU, The deviation being 4n- — 2 (3^' — 0), it is clear 
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that the angular radius of the bow is less than this by 27r, 
or is equal to 27r — 2 (3<^' — <^). 

It will be found that if ^ be a drop from which light 
enters the eye with minimum deviation after two internal 
reflections, no light will enter the eye from drops below A, 
while faint light will reach the eye from drops above A, 
Thus the space within the secondary bow will be darker, 
while outside the bow will be light gradually fading away. 

The minimum deviation can be shewn to increase with 
/x. Hence the radius of the bow, which increases with the 
minimum deviation, is greatest for violet light and least for 
red light. 

The radius of the secondary bow is considerably larger 
than that of the primary bow. 

145. Rainbows may theoretically be produced by light 
which has been internally reflected more than twice, but 
the intensity of the light diminishes so rapidly at each re- 
flection that they cannot be seen practically with sunlight. 

The theoretical investigation of such rainbows can be 
carried out in a similar way to that in which we have dis- 
cussed the primary rainbow. 
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1. If a pencil of parallel rays be incident obliquely on ik 
refracting sphere, and emerge after one internal reflection with 
the least possible deviation, prove that the distance between the 

primary and secondary fod after the first refraction is . - ; 

r being the radios of the sphere. 

2. Shew that if /3 be the angular radius of the secondary 
bow corresponding to any value of /a, 

„-„g= V(/*'-l)(9-M')^ 

8. If bubbles of air were rising in water, would a fish see a 
bow corresponding to a rainbow ? 

If drops of liquid of mean refractive index 2 were falling in 
the air, what would be the order of colours in the bow which 
would be formed I 

4. A very short-sighted person, who is capable of seeing 
nothing distinctly beyond 3 inches, is able to see distinctly a 
small object distant 3-^ inches, through a pane of glass whose 
refractive index is | : find the thickness of the glass. 

5. Four convex lenses, whose focal lengths are a, h, 6, a 

respectively, are placed at intervals a + b,2b r , a+b, on the 

same axis : shew that a pencil of light, after refraction through 
all four lenses, diverges from the point from which it originally 
emanites. 

6. A lens is moving with velodty p perpendicular to its 
axis, and an object at a distance a from the lens is moving with 
a velocity q across the axis in the opposite direction. Find the 
focal length of the lens, that to an eye on the other side of the 
lens the object may appear at rest. 
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7. A cylinder is made of a traosparent surface whose refrac- 
tive index is greater than V^ ; shew that when it is looked into 
by an eye situated anywhere on its axis produced, the whole of 
the inner eurved surface will glisten brightly as compared with 
the inside of the opposite end. 

8. Two rays proceed from the foci 5, JT* of an ellipse, along 
the lines SP and JffQ and are reflected at the ellipse ; find the 
position of a plane mirror so placed that each ray after reflection 
at the mirror may return to the focus ; and prove that the sum of 
the lengths of the paths of the rays is constant for all positions 
of P and Q. 

9. A ray is refracted from vacuum through a series of plates, 
whose refractive indices are such that the ray suffers an equal 
amount of deviation a at each boundary. If /Ur be the absolute 
refractive index of the f^ medium, prove that /u^'Sec a is a har- 
monic mean between fA^-i and fi^^. 

10. Two parabolas have a common focus and axis, and their 
concavities are turned in the same direction. The inner surface 
of the outer parabola and the outer surface of the inner can 
reflect light A ray of light starts from a point P on the outer 
towards the focus, and after 2» reflections strikes the inner again 
at Q, Shew that the distance traversed by the ray is greater 
than the difference of the distances of P and Q from the focus by 
n times the difference of the latera recta. 

11. A transparent sphere is silvered at the back, prove that 

the distance between the images of a speck within it formed (1) 

by one direct refraction, (2) by one direct reflection and one 

2i*<uj 

direct refraction is -; r—. jr-r, a being the radius 

(a+c-fic) (/«»+c-3c)' ® 

• of the sphere, and c the distance of the speck from the centre, 

measured towards the silvered side. 

12. Q is a luminous point situated anywhere on the cir- 
cumference of a reflecting circle, QP is any ray incident at P ; 
PQl is the chord of the drole in the direction of the reflected ray. 
If $ be the point in which this reflected ray cuts the ray reflected 
from a point consecutive to P, prove that Q,'q^=2Pq. 

13. A ray of light, traversing a homogeneous medium, is 
incident on a globular cavity within it: supposing the limit of 

A. G. 0. 12 
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the magnitude of the deYiation of the ray, produced by its passing 
through the cavity, to be % prove that tiie index of re&action of 

the medium is sec ^ . 

14. A reflecting polygon of an even number of sides can be 
inscribed in a circle: prove that if a ray of light proceeding from 
a point in any side returns to the same point after having been 
reflected at each side in succession, it will retrace its path. 

15. An eye is placed close to the surface of a sphere of glass 
which is silvered at the back ; the refractive index from air to 
glass being f , prove that the image which the eye sees of itself 
is I of the natural size. 
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cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior 
in mechanical execution to the small German editions now current in 
this country, and more convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheca Classica and Grammar-School Classics 
are in most cases adopted. These editions have taken their place 
amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the classical literature 
of this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judi- 
cious and practical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors 
have formed their texts from a careful examination of the best editions 
extant, it is believed that none better adapted for general use can be 
found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge University Press, 
in a handy pocket size. 

AESCHYLUS. Ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley, 
A. M. 3J. 

CiESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Recognovit G. Long, 

A. M. 2s» 
CICERO de Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistolae 

Selectae. Recensuit G. Long, A. M. i j. 6d, 

CICERONIS Orationes, Vol. I. (in Verrem). Ex recen- 
sione G. Long, A. M. 3^. 6d, 

EURIPIDES. Ex recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. 3 vols. 

3^. 6d. each. 

Contents of Vol. L— Rhesus. Medea. Hippolytus. 
Alcestis, Heraclidae. Supplices. Troades. Index. 

Contents of Vol. II. — Ion. Helena. Androinache. 
Electra. Bacchae. Hecuba. Index. 

Contents of Vol. III. — Hercules Furens. Phoeni«sae. 
Orestes. Iphigenia in Tauris. Iphigenia in Aulide. Cyclops. 
Index. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit J. G. Blakesley, S. T. B. 
2 vols. 7j. 

HOMERI ILIAS I. — XII. Ex novissima recensione 

F. A. Paley, A. M. 2s, (yd, 

HORATIUS. Ex recensione A.J. Macleane,A.M. 2J.6//. 

JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. J. Mac- 

leane, A. M. u. 6^. 
LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. A.J. Munro, A.M. 2s. dd, 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, 

Recognovit G. Long, A. M. i j. 6^. 
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TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Gul. Wagner relegit et 

emendavit. 3^. 

THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S. T. P. 
2 vols. 7j. 

VERGILIUS. ExrecensioneJ.Conington, A.M. 3^.6//. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit J. 

F. Macmichaely A. B. 2x. 6d, 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, Textus Ste- 

phanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editionum Bezae, 
Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, cnrante F. H. 
Scrivener, A. M. New edition, 4^. 6^. An Edition with 
wide mai^[in for notes, 7^. (xi. 

Others in Preparation, 
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Adapted for upper forms in Schools or for University 

Students. 

AETNA. Revised, emended and explained by H. 
A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

ARISTOPHANIS Comoediae quae supersunt cum perdi- 

tarum fragmentis tertiis curis recognovit additis adnotatione critica 
summariis descriptione metrica onomastico lexico Hubertus 
A. Holden, LL. D. [Head-Master of Ipswich School; Classical 
Examiner, University of London.] 8vo. 

Vol. I. containing the Text expurgated with Summaries and 
critical notes, i%s. 

The Plays sold separately ; Achamenses, 2s, Equites, ix. 6d, 
Nubes, IS. 6d, Vespae, 2s, Pax, is. 6d. Aves, 2s. Lysis- 
trata, et Thesmophoriazusae, 3^. Ranae, 2s. Ecclesiazusae et 
Plutus, 3J. 

Vol. II. Onomasticon Aristophaneum continens indicem 
geographicum et historicum. 5^. 6d. 

Pax, with an Introduction and English Notes. By 

F. A. Paley, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CICERO. The Letters of Cicero to Atticus, Bk. I. 

With Notes, and an Essay on the Character of the Writer. 
Edited by A. Pretor, M. A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
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EMOSTHENES. The Oration Against the Law of 

Leptimes. With English Notes and a Translation of Wolf's 
Prolegomena. By - W. B. Beatson, M. A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College. Small 8vo. 6^. 

— de Falsa Legatione. Fourth edition^ carefully revised. 
By R. Shilleto, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, Crown 8vo. 6j. 

URIPIDES. Fabulae Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippolytus 

Coronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Ad fidem Manuscriptorum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et 
Annotationibus instruxit J. H. Monk, S.T.P. Editio nova, 
8vo. Crown 8vo. 12^. 

Separately — Hippolytus Cloth, 5j. Alcestis. Sewed, 4^. 6^/. 

DRACE. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. The text re- 
vised, with an Introduction, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of "Lucretius." 
Illustrated from antique gems, by C. W. King, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. i/. u. 



/Y. Titi Livii Historiae. The first five Books, with 

English Notes. By J. Prendeville. Eighth edition. i2mo. 
roan, 5J. Or separately. Books I. to III. y, 6d. IV. and V. 
\s, 6d, 

:RETIUS. Titi Lucreti Can de Rerum Natura 

Libri Sex. With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. j. 
iiunro, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
iition revised throughout, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Text, idf. 
""ol. II. Translation, 6j. Sold separately. 

3. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited, with 

itroductory Preface and English Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M. A., 
ellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8vo. 6j. 

rO. The Apology of Socrates and Crito, with Notes. 

tical and exegetical, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 
). 45*. 6a. 

The Phaedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, 

I an Analysis, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 

he Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with 
^.nalysis and English Notes. By W. Wa)rte, M. A., Fellow 
ing's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. 
Second edition, 4?. 6^. 
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PLAUTUS. Aulularia. With Notes, critical and exe- 
getical, and an Introduction on Plautian Prosody. By Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph. D. 8vo. 9j. 

Trinummus. With Notes, critical and exegetical. 

By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

PROPERTIUS. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. The 
Elegies of Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A., Editorof "Ovid's Fasti,'' "Select Epigrams of Martial," 
&c. Second edition, 8yo. cloth, qj. 

TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory. By 

Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Post 8vo. lar. (}d, 
THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and Explanatory 

Latin Notes. By F. A. Paley, M. A. Second aiiHony cor- 
rected and enlarged, and containing the newly discovered Idyll. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

THUCYDIDES. The History of the Peloponnesian 

War. With Notes and a careful Collation of the two Cam- 
bridge Manuscripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By Richard Shilleto, M. A., Fellow of S. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Book I. 8vo. 6j. 6^. Book II. in the press, 

GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically revised Text ; 

a digest of Various Readings ; Marginal references to 
verbal and idiomatic usage; Prolegomena; and a critical 
and exegetical commentary. For the use of theological 
students and ministers. By Henry Alford, D. D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. Sold separately. 

Vol. I., Sixth Editiony containing the Four Gospels, i/. %s^ 
Vol. II., Sixth Edition^ containing the Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, i/. ^. — Vol. III., 
Fifth Editiony containing the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, — to Timotheus, 
Titus, and Philemon. i8j. — Vol. IV. Parti., Fourth edition. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews : The Catholic Epistles of St. James 
and St. Peter, i&f.— Vol. IV. Part II., Fourth edition. The 
Epistles of St. John and St. Jude, and the Revelation, i^. 
Or Vol. IV. in one Vol. 32J. 



A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., 

F. R. S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master 
of the Junior School, in University College. Sixth Thousand^ 
with new corrections and additions, Postovo. &f. 
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CHURCH (A. J.) Latin Prose Lessons. By Alfred 
J. Churd], M. A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Retford. A miv edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d, 

DAVIS and BADDELEY. Scala Graeca : a Series of 

Elementary Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M. A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and R. W. 
Baddeley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, zs, (xi. 

FROST (P.) Eclogae Latinae : or First Latin Reading 

Book, witfi English Notes and a Dictionary. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A., St John's College, Cambridge. New edition, 
Fcap, 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New 



edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Key. 4J. 



- A Latin Verse Book. An Introductory Work on 

Hexameters and Pentameters. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. New edition, 
revised and enlarged, 

Key. 5j. 



- Ahalecta Graeca Minora, with Introductory Sen- 
tences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New edition, re*vised 
and enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

- Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Con- 
structed on the same pkn as the '* Materials for Latiti Prose 
Composition." Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 

Key. 5^ 



GRETTON (F. E.) A First Cheque Book for Latin 
Verse Makers. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton, Head Master 
of Stamford Free Grammar School, sometime Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, is, 6d, 

A Latin Version for Masters. 2s, 6d. 

Reddenda; or Passages with Parallel Hints for 

Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
Reddenda Reddita; or Passages from English 

Poetry with a Latin Verse Translation. CroA^n 8vo. dr. 
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HOLDEN (H. A.) Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being 
Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse, 
edited by Hubert A. Holden, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Sixth editioiu Post 8vo. yj. dd, 

Folioram Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. ' By 
Hubert A. Holden, LL.D. Third edition. Post 8vo. 5j. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part III. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Greek Verse, edited with Notes by 
Hubert A. Holden, LL. D. . Third edition. Post 8vo. 8j. 

Folia SUvulae, sive Eclogse Poetarum Anglicorum 

in Latinum et Grsecum conversse quas disposuit Hubertus A. 
Holden, LL.D. Volumen Prius continens Fasciculos I. II. 
8vo. los, 6d. Volumen Alteram continens Fasciculos III. 
IV. 8vo. I2J. 

Foliorum Centuriae. Selections for Translation 

into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and 
College Examination Papers. By Hubert A. Holden, LL. D. 
Pifth edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

KEY (T. H.) A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. 
By T. H. Key, M. A., F. S. A., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College, London, and Head Master of 
the School. Eighth edition. Post 8vo. y, 6d, 

MACLEANE (A. J.) Selections from Ovid: Amores, 

Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes, by 
the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M. A. Fcap. 3J. 6</. 

MASON (C. P.) Analytical Latin Exercises; Acci- 
dence and Simple Sentences, Composition and Derivation of 
Words and Compound Sentences. By C. P. Mason, B.A., 
Fellow of University Collie, London. Post 8vo. y. 6d, 

PRESTON (G.) Greek Verse Composition, for the use 

of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a revised 
edition of the * * Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School." By George 
Preston, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. Crown 8vo. 
4f . 6d. 
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GREEK VERBS. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular 
and Defective ; their leading formations, tenses in use, and 
dialectic inflexions, with a copious Appendix, containing 
Paradigms for conjugation, Rules for formation of tenses, &c. 
&c. By J. S. Baird, T. C. D. New edition^ revised* 2s, 6d. 

GREEK ACCENTS (Notes on). On Card, 6d. 

HOMERIC DIALECT. Its Leading Forms and Peculi- 
arities. By J. S. Baird, T. C. D. is. 6d, 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. is. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ix. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION, is. 

NOTABILIA QU-^DAM : or the Principal Tenses of 

most of the Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions. Niew edition, is. 6d. 

RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE OVIDIAN 

DISTICH, &c By J. Tate, M. A. New edition, is. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX, is. 



%* Many of the following books are well adapted for school 
prizes. See also pages 87-90. 

AESCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose, by F.A. 
Paley, M. A., Editpr of the Greek Text. Second edition, 
revisal. 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Translated by Anna Swanwick. With Introductions 

and Notes. New edition. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. 

Folio Edition with Thirty-three lUus* 

trations from Flaxman's designs. Price ;f 2 2s, 

ANTHOLOGIA GR^CA. A Selection of Choice Greek 

Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. St John Thackeray, 
Assistant Master, Eton College. New edition, corrected. 
Fcap. 8vo. 7j. (id. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin 

Poetry, from Naevius to Boethias, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. 
. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. New 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. dr. dd. 
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CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by 

Walker, i thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, i&r. 

Containing : — Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Ti- 
BULLus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, Phaedrus, 
LucANUs, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Itahcus, Valerius Flaccus, Calpurnius 
SicuLUS, AusoNius and Claudianus. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English blank 
verse. By the Rev. George Musgrave, M. A. New edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24J. 

HORACE. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by the late John Conington, M. A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Fifth 
edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6^. 

The Satires and Epistles. Translated in English 

Verse by John Conington, M. A. Third edition, 6s, 6d, 

Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, 



M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text 
revised with an Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. 
Large 8vo. £^ ^^' 

MYSJE ETONENSES sive Carminvm Etonse Condi- 

torvm Delectvs. Series Nova, Tomos Dvos complectens. 
Edidit Ricardvs Okes, S.T. P. Coll. Regal, apvd Cantabri- 
gienses Praepositvs. 8vo. 15J. 

VoL II., to complete Sets, may be had separately, price 5j. 

PROPERTIUS. Verse translations from Book V. with a 

revised Latin Text and brief English notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

PLATO. Gorgias, literally translated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay containing a summary of the argument. By the 
late E. M. Cope, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. p, 

Philebus. Translated with short Explanatory Notes 

by F. A. Paley, M. A. Small 8vo. 4s, 

Theaetetus. Translated with an Introduction on 

the subject-matter, and short explanatory notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. With 

References to the Translation in Bohn's Classical Library. By 
Dr. Day. Post 8vo. Jj. 
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REDDENDA REDDITAj or, Passages from English 

Poetry with a Latin Verse Translation. By F, E. Gretton, 
Head Master of Stamford Free Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

SABRINiE COROLLA in hortulis Regiae Scholae 

Salopiensis contexuenmt tres viri floribus l^endis. Ediiio 
tertia, 8vo. &f. 6d. 

SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM Floribus trium Seculo- 

rum Contextum. Cura Gulielmi Haig Brown, Scholae Carthu- 
sianae ArchididascalL 8vo. I4r. 

THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by C. 
S. Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. By C. S. 
Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ*s College, Cambxidge. 
Post 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

Into Greek and Latin Verse. By R. C. Jebb, 

Fellow of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. 4to. cloth gUt. los. 6d. 

VIRGIL in English Rhythm. With Illustrations from 
the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, first Warden of S. Peter's College, Radley. 
A manual for master and scholar. Second edition^ re-writien 
and enlarged. Large crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

A HtSTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By W. S. 

Teuffel, Professor at the University of TUbingen. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D., of the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. Two vols. Demy ovo. 2is, 

"Professor TeufFel's book is not a history of the Latin 
language, but a history of Roman literature — two things which 
are quite distinct. With the forms of the language, therefore, 
and with its relations to other languages, he has little to do. 
But he has to do with every scrap of extant Latin writing from the 
earliest times to the latest, and he certainly has gone through the 
whole of his task with amazing thoroughness. He has recorded, 
we are not ashamed to say, a great number of writers of whom 
we had never before heard, and we do not see that the book at 
all flags when it draws near to the end. . . . Professor 
Teuflfel skilfully groups the various departments of Roman 
literature according to periods and according to subjects, and he 
well brings out the leading characteristics of each,*' — Saturday 
Review^ 
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MATHEMATICAL AND OTHER CLASS 

BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the use of students 
in the Universities, Schools, and candidates for the Public Examina- 
tions. Uniformly printed in Foolscap Svo. 

ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Elsee, M. A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at 
Rugby. Intended for the use of Rugby School. Fcap. 
8vo.. Third etUiion, 3^. ()d, 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. Elsee, 

M. A. Second edition^ enlarged, 4?. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 

By A. Wrigley, M. A. 3^. 6^. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANE ASTRONOMY. 

For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M. A., 
Fellow of St. John's College. Second edition, 4^. 

ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated Geome- 
trically. By W. H. Besant, M. A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
St John's College. 4r. 6^. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey Good- 

win, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. New edition y revised, y, 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. Second edition, y. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College. Sixth edition, 4f. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURA- 
TION. By B. T. Moore, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examples. 5^. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 

PRINCIPI A, with an Appendix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By John H. Evans, M.A. The Fifth Edition, 
edited by P. T. Main, M. A. 4r. 
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ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With a Collec- 

tion of Examples. By T. P. Hudson, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 3J. 6d, 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Aldis, M. A., 

Trinity College. 3j. 6d. 

COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Designed for the Use ot Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett, A. M., Caius Collie. 
Third edition, revised and ettlarged. Fcap. 8vo. $s, 

AN HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W. 
G. Humphry, B. D, Third and cheaper edition revised and 
enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 45. dd, 

MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music TMrd 
edition, raised, 5j. 

Others in Preparation, 
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IND (J.) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 
Comprisii^ the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the 
Computations employed by Artificers, Gangers, and Land 
Surveyors. Designed for the Use of Students, by J. Hind, M. A. , 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. Ninth 
edition, with Questions. 4J. 6d, 

A Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions (many of 
which have been taken from the Examination Papers given in 
the University during the last few years) has been added to the 
present edition of this work, which the Author considers will 
conduce greatly to its practical utility, especially for those who 
are intended for mercantile pursuits. 

j^*. Key, with Questions for Examination. Second edition, ^s, 

Elements of Algebra. Designed for the Use of 

Students in Schools and in the Universities. By J. Hind, 
M.A. Sixth edition, revised, 540 pp. 8vo. lOs, 6d, 

WATSON (J.) A Progressive Course of Examples in 

Arithmetic. With Answers. By James Watson, M. A., of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly Senior Mathe- 
matical Master of the Ordnance School, Carshalton. Second 
edition, revised and corrected, Fcap. 8vo. zs, 6d, 
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MAIN (P. T.) The First Three Sections of Newton's 

Principia, with an Appendix; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By John H. Evans, M. A. The Fifth edition^ 
edited by P. T. Main, M, A. 4J. 

An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For the 

use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M. A,^ Fellow 
of St. John's College. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 

MAIN (R.) Practical and Spherical Astronomy. For 
the Use chiefly of Students in the Universities. By R. Main, 
M. A. , F. R. S. , RadclifFe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 14^. 

- — BriinnoVs Spherical Astronomy. Part I. Includ- 
ing the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Preces- 
sion, and Nutation. Translated by R. Main, M. A, F. R. S., 
Raddiffe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 8j. td, 

GOODWIN (Bp.) Elementary Chapters on Astro- 
nomy, from the "Astronomic Physique" of Biot. By Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. Designed 

principally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By 
Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged by P. T. Main, M. A, Fellow 
of St John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. i6j. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the " Ele- 
mentary Course of Mathematics." By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing the Questions proposed 
during the first three dajrs of the Senate-House Examination, 
by T. G. Vyvyan, M. A. Third edition, 8vo. 5 j. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems 



and Examples. By W. W. Hutt, M. A, late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Third edition, revised and enlarged^ 
By T. G. Vyvyan, M. A. 8vo. 9J. 

SMALLEY (G. R.) A Compendium of Facts and For- 
mulae in Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. 
R. Smalley, F. R. A S., of St. John's Coll., Cam. Fcap. 8vo. 

TAYLOR (John). A Collection of Elementary 

Examples in Pure Mathematics, arranged in Examination 
Papers ; for the use of Students for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. By John Taylor, late Military Tutor, Wool- 
wich Common. 8vo. 7^, 6</. 
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FILIPOWSKI (H. E.) A Table of Anti-Logarithms. 

Containing, to seven places of decimals^ natural numbers 
answering to all logarithms from 'ooooi to '99999, and an im- 
proved table of Gauss* Lc^arithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With Ap- 
pendix, containing a Table of Annuities for 3 joint lives at 3 
percent By H. £. Filipowsku Third ediUon, 8vo. 15^. 

BYRNE (O.) A system of Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Calculations, in which a new basis of notation is 
employed, and many processes, such as involution and evolu- 
tion, become much simplified. Invented by Oliver B3niie. 

Dual Arithmetic ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quan- 
tities, Known and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental, 
including Angular Magnitudes. With Analysis. Parti. 8vo. 141. 

In it will be found a method of obtaining the logarithm of 
any number in a few minutes by direct calculation ; a method 
of solving equations, which involve exponential, logarithmic 
and circular functions, &c. &c. 



 Dual Arithmetic. Part 11. The Descending Branch, 

completing the Science, and containing the Theory of the Appli- 
cation of both Branches. 8vo. 10s. dd, 

Dual Tables (Ascending and Descending Branches). 

Comprising Dual Numbers, Dual Logarithms, and Common 
Numbers ; Tables of Trigonometrical Values, Angular Magni- 
tudes, and Functions, with their Dual Lc^arithms. 4to. 2ij. 

ELLIS (Leslie). The Mathematical and other 

Writings of Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by William Walton, 
M. A,, Trinity Coll^;e, with a Biographical Mpmoir by Har- 
vey Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. I dr. 

CHALLIS (Prof.) Notes on the Principles of Pure 

and Applied Calculation, and Applications to the Theories of 
Physical Forces. By Rev. J. Chalhs, M. A., F. R. S., &c. , Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15J. 

The Mathematical Principle of Physics. An 

Essay. By the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. 5j. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
URN (R.) Rome apd the Campagna. An Historical 

and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and 
Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By Robert Bum, 
M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, and Twenty-five 
Maps and Plans. Handsomely bound in cloth. 4tp. 3/. y, 

DYER (T. H.) The History of the Kings of Rome. 

By Dr. T. H. Dyer, Author of the "History of the City of 
Rome;" ** Pompeii: its History, Antiquities," &c., with a 
Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. ids, 

** It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the 
subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as 
well as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in 
progress against the influence of Niebuhr." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

A Plea for Livy, throwing a new light on some 

passages of the first Book, and rectifying the German doctrine 
of the imperative mood. 8vo. \s» 

Roma Regalis, or the Newest Phase of an Old 

Story. 8vo. 2j. (id^ 

An examination of the views and arguments respecting Regal 
Rome, put forth by Professor Seeley in a recent edition of 
"Livy,'* Book I. 

The History of Pompeii; its Buildings and An- 
tiquities. An account of the city, with a full description of the 
remains and the recent excavations, and also an Itinerary for 
visitors. Edited by T, H. Dyer, LL. D. Illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a 
Plan of the Forum. Second edition, 8vo. 14^*. 

Ancient Athens : Its History, Topography, and 
Remains. By Thomas Henry Dyer, LL. D., Author of "The 
History of the Kings of Rome." Super-royal 8vo. cloth, i/. jj. 

This work gives the result of the excavations to the present 
time, and of a recent careful examination of the localities by the 
Author. It is illustrated with plans, and wood engravings taken 
from photographs. 
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LONG (G.) The Decline of the Roman Republic. 8vo. 

Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the 
Jugurthine War. 14J. 

' VoL II. To the Death of Sertorius. l+r. 

Vol. III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline 
Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Caesar. 141. 

Vol. IV. History ot Caesar's Gallic Campaigns and of the 
contemporaneous events in Rome. I4r. 

Vol. V. Concluding the work. 14J'. 

"If any one can guide us through the almost inextricable 
mazes of this labyrinth, it is he. As a chronicler, he possesses 
all the requisite knowledge, and what is nearly, if not quite as 
important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain 
that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure : he does not con- 
found twilight with daylight ; he warns the reader repeatedly 
that he is standing on shaking ground ; he has no framework of 
theory into which he presses his facts." — Saturday Review. 

PEARSON (C. H.) A History of England during the 

Early and Middle Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M. A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second edition^ revised and enlarged. 
8vo. Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. idf. Vol. II. 
to the Death of Edward I. 145. 

— Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. 

Folio. Second edition^ revised, 3IJ. 6^. 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different 
periods during the Early and Middle Ages. 

BOWES (A.) A Practical Synopsis of English History ; 

or, A General Summary of Dates and Events for the use of 
Sdiools, Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations. 
By Arthur Bowes. Fourth edition. 8vo. zr. 

BEALE (D.) Students Text-Book of English and 

General History, from B. c. 100 to the Present Time, with 
Genealogical and Literary Tables, and Sketch of the English 
Constitution. Crown 8vo. zs, 6d. By D. Beale* 

STRICKLAN D (AGNES). The Lives of the Queens of 

England ; from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the Author for 
the use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo, Cloth, dr. 6d. 
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^ ^UGHES (A. W.) Outlines of Indian History: com- 
prising the Hindu, Mahomedan, and Christian Periods (down to 

^ I the Resijg^nation of Sir J, Lawrence). With Maps, Statistical 
i Appendices, and numerous Examination Questions. Adapted 
, specially for Schools and Students. By A. W. Hugtes,^om. 
I Uncov. Civil Service, and Gray's Inn. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

PELPS (SIR A.) The Life of Hernando Cortez, and 

^ the Conquest of Mexico. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 3 
vols, crown 8vo. i^s, 

— The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer 

of America. Second edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his 

Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

) -  The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

i Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

f TYTLER (PROF.) The Elements of General History. 

New edition, i2mo. ^. 6d, [In the press. 

ATLASES. An Atlas of Classical Geography ; Twenty- 

\ four Maps by W. Hughes and George Long, M.A. New 

4 edition, with coloured outlines. Imperial 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

' This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by 

* Mr. W. Hughes, under th^ careful supervision of Mr. Long. 

' The publishers believe that by this combination they have 

f' secured the most correct Atlas of Ancient Geography that has 

yet been produced. 

\ A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. 

i Containing Ten Maps selected from the above. Imperial 

8vo. New edition, \s. 

Contents : — The Provinces of the Roman Empire. Gallia, 
y Italia. Graecia (including Epirus and Thessalia, with part of 

, Macedonia). The Coasts and Islands of the Aegaean Sea. 

Asia Minor, and the Northern part of Syria. Falaestina, with 
I part of Syria, Assyria, and the Adjacent Countries. Sicilia ; 

and a Plan of Rome. 

First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 

Third edition. Imperial 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. 

Thventy-two large Coloured Maps according to the latest authori- 
ties. With a complete Index (accentuated), giving the latitude 
and longitude of every place named in the Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
7J. 6d, 
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RICHARDSON (Dr.) New Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. CombiniDg Explanation with Etymo- 
logy, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 
Authorities. New editiorty with a Supplement containing addi- 
tional words and further Illustrations. The Words, with 
those of the same &mily, are traced to their origin. The Ex- 
planations are deduced from the primitive meaning through 
the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earUest period to the present time. In 
2 vols. 4to. £^ 14J. 6d, ; half-bound in russia, £^ 15J. 6d, ; 
in russia, ^6 I2J. The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 15X. ; half-russia» 
201X. ; russia, 245. 

ADAMS (Dr.) The Elements of the English Language. 

By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. Thirteenth edition. Post 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

KEY (Prof.) Philological Essays. By T. Hewitt 

Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in University Collie, 
London. 8vo. los, 6d, 

This work is founded on the Course of Lectures on Compa- 
rative Granmiar delivered during the last twenty years in Uni- 
versity Collie. The evidence being drawn chiefly from two of 
the most familiar members of the Indo-European family, 
Latin and Greek, especially the former, as that to which the 
writer's hours of study, for half a century, have been almost 
wholly devoted. 

WEBSTER. A Dictionary of the English Language. 

By Dr. Webster. Re-edited by N. Porter and C. A. Goodrich. 
The Etymological portion being by Dr. C. F. Mahn, of Berlin. 
With Appendix and Illustrations complete in one volume. 
£1 lis, 6d, 

Besides the meaning and derivation of all words in ordinary 
use, this volume will be found to contain in greater fulness than 
any other Dictionary of the English Language hitherto published, 
scientific and technical terms, accompanied in many instances by 
explanatory woodcuts and an appendix giving supplementary 
lists, explanations, and 70 pages ot elaborate diagrams and illus- 
trations. In its unabridged form as above, it supplies at a 
moderate price as complete a literary and scientific reference 
book as could be obtained in the compass of a single volume. 

" For the student of English etymologically Wedgwood, Ed. 
MuUer, and Mahn*s Webster are the b^t dictionaries. While 
to the general student Mahn*s Webster and Craig's * Universal 
Dictionary ' are most useful." — Athenaum, 

** The best practical English Dictionary extant." 
— Quarterly Review, 
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KEY (PROr.) Language, its Origin and Development. 

By T. Hewitt Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in 
University College. 8vo. 145. 

DONALDSON (J. W.) Varronianus. A Critical and 

Historical Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy and 
to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Third edition^ 
revised and considerably enlarged. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. 
8vo. i6j. 

SMITH (Archdn.) Synonyms and Antonyms of the 

English Language. Collected and Contrasted by the Yen. 

C. J. Smith, M. A. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5 j. 

Synonyms Discriminated. Showing the accurate 

signification of words of similar meaning. By the Ven. C. J. 
Smith. Demy 8vo. ids, 

PHILLIPS (Dr.) A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, ' 

D. D., President of Queens* College. Third edition^ revised 
and enlarged, 8vo. Is, (>d, 

BEAMONT (W. J.) A Concise Grammar of the Arabic 

Language. By the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M. A. Revised by 
Sheikh Ali Nady el Barrany, one of the Sheikhs of the El 
Azhar Mosque in Cairo. i2mo. *js. 



SCRIVENER (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones edi- 
tionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, et Tre- 
gellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, A. M., LL. D. i6mo. 
4r. 6d, 

This Edition embodies all the readings of Tregelles and of 
TischendorflF*s Eighth or Latest Edition. 

An Edition wUhwide Margin for Notes, *js, (yd. 

Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with Pro- 
legomena, Notes, and Facsimiles, by F. H. Scrivener, M. A. 
4to. 26j. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, with 

the Received Text of the New Testament ; to which is prefixed 
a Critical Introduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A. Second 
edition, revised, Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

** Mr. Scrivener has now placed the results of Tischendorf*s 
discovery within reach of all in a charming little volume, 
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which ought to form a companion to the Greek Testament in the 
library of every Biblical student." — Reader, 

SCRIVENER (Dr.) An Exact Transcript of the 

Codex Augiensis, Graeco-Latina Manuscript in Uncial Leterst 
of St. Paul's Epistles, preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. To which is added a Full Collation of Fifty 
Manuscripts containing various portions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament deposited in English Libraries : with a full Critical In- 
troduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A. Royal 8vo. 26j. 

The Critical Introduction is issued separately ^ pricey, 
A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Testament. With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manu- 
scripts. For the use of Biblical Students. By F. H. Scrive- 
ner, M. A., LL.D. Prebendary of Exeter. 8vo. New edition, 
i6j. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, 

and the MSS. which contain it, chiefly addressed to those who 
do not read Greek. By Rev. F. H. Scrivener. With fac- 
similes from MSS. Crown 8vo. ds, 

ALFORD (Dean). Greek Testament. See p. 9. 
BARRETT (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. 

For the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By A. C. Barrett, M. A., Caius College; Author 
of * * A Treatise on Mechanics and Hydrostatics. " T%ird edition^ 
enlarged and improved, Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

This volume will be found useful for all classes of Students 
who require a clear epitome of Biblical knowledge. It gives in 
a condensed form a large amount of information on the Text, 
Language, Geography, and Archaeology ; it discusses the alleged 
contradictions of the New Testament and the disputed quotations 
from the Old, and contains introductions to the separate books. 
It may be used by all intelligent students of the sacred volume ; 
and has been found of great value to the students of Training 
Colleges in preparing for their examinations. 

SCHOLEFIELD (J.) Hints for Improvement in the 

Authorized Version of the New Testament By the late J. 
Scholefield, M. A. Fourth edition, Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 
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TERTULLIAN. Liber Apologeticus. The Apology of 
TertuUian. With English Notes and a Preface, intended as an 
introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical 
Latinity. By H. A Woodham, LL. D. Second edition, 
8vo. 8j. 6^. 

PEROWNE (Canon). The Book of Psalms ; a New 

Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, By the Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B. D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon Residentiary of Llandaff. 
8vo. Vol. I. Third edition, i8j. Vol. II. 7'hird edition, 
l6s. 

The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools. 



Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

WELCHMAN (Archdn.) :The Thirty-Nine Articles 

of the Church of England. Illustrated with Notes, and con- 
firmed by Texts of the Holy Scripture, and Testimonies of 
the Primitive Fathers, together with References to the Passages 
in several Authors, which more largely explain the Doctrine 
contained in the said Articles. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wclchman. New edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, Interleaved for 
Students. 3^. 

PEARSON (Bishop). On the Creed. Carefully printed 

from an Early Edition. With Analysis and Index. Edited by 
E. Walford, M. A. Post 8vo. 5j. 

HUMPHRY (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory 

Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. 
Humphry, B. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
post 8vo. 45". (id, 

The New Table of Lessons Explained, with the 

Table of Lessons and a Tabular Comparison of the Old and 
New Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy-days. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., Fcap. is, (>d, 

DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels for the 

Sunda3rs and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the 
Rev. W. Denton, A. M., Worcester Collie, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. New edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. 54J'. 

Vol. I. — Advent to Easter. i%s. 

Vol. II. — Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. i8j. 
Vol. III. — Seventeenth Sunday afler Trinity to Advent; and 
Holy Days. i8j. 
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DENTON (W.) Commentary on the Epistles for the 

Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
W. Denton, Author of "A Commentary on the Gospels," &c. 

Vol. I.— Advent to Trinity. Svo. i&. 
Vol. II. —Trinity and Holy Days, i&. 



Commentary on the Acts. By the Rev. W. Denton. 

Vol. I. Svo. i&r. 

JEWEL (Bp.) Apology for the Church of England, 

with his famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 
32mo. 2s, 

BARRY (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the use 

of Schools. By the Rev. A. Barry, D. D., Principal of King's 
College, London. Second editum^ revised, Fcap. 2J. 

BOYCE (E. J.) Catechetical Hints and Helps. A 

Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving instruction to Young 
Children in the Catechism of the Churdi of England. By Rev, 
E. J. Boyce, M. A. Second edition. Fcap. 2J. 

MONSELL (Dr.) The Winton Church Catechist. 

Questions and Answers on the Teaching of the Church Cate- 
chism. By Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Author of " Our 
New Vicar." Third Edition, Cloth, 3J.; or in Four Parts, 
sewed, price 9^?. each. 

SADLER (M. F.) The Chiurch Teacher's Manual of 

Christian Instruction. Being the Church Catechism Expanded 
and Explained in Question and Answer, for the use of the 
Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Rector of Honiton. IThird edition, 2s. 6d, 

KEMPTHORNE (J.) Brief Words on School Life. 

A Selection from short addresses based on a course of Scripture 
reading in school. By the Rev. J. Kempthome, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Fcap. 3^. 6d^ 

SHORT EXPLANATION of the Epistles and Gospels 

of the Christian Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 
2s, 6a, ; calf, 4^. 6d^ 

BUTLER (Bp.) Analogy of Religion; with Analy- 
tical Introduction and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere, 
Bishop of Central Africa. Fcap. JVew edition, y, 6d, 

Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Disserta- 
tion on Virtue. Edited by W. Whewell, D. D. With a Pre- 
face and a Syllabus of the Work, Fourth and cheaper edition, 
Fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 
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WHEWELL (Dr.) Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. Whewell, D. D., for- 
merly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. loj. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in 

England. By W. Whewell, D. D. New and improved edition^ 
with Additional Lectures. Crown 8vo. 8j. 

*♦* The Additional Lectures sold separately. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3^. 6^. 

Elements of Morality, including Polity. By W. 

Whewell, D. D. New edition, in 8vo. 15J. 

Astronomy and General Physics considered with 

reference to Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise). New 
edition, with new preface, uniform with the Aldine Editions, ^s. 



DONALDSON (Dr.) Classical Scholarship and Clas- 
sical Learning considered with especial reference to Com- 
petitive Tests and University. Teaching. A Practical Essay 
on Liberal Education. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. N^w and cheaper 

edition. Post 8vo. 5^. 

STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CAMBRIDGE. Revised and corrected in accordance with the 
latest regulations. Third edition, Fcap. 8vo. 6jp. 6d, 

This volume is intended to give useful information to parents 
desirous of sending their sons to the University, and to indicate 
the points on which to seek further information from the tutor. 

Suggestions are also given to the younger members of the 
University on expenses and course of reading. 

"Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, school- 
masters, and students intending to enter their names at the 
University — partly also for the benefit of undergraduates them- 
selves — a very complete, though concise, volume has just been 
issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid 
arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, 
we know of few manuals that could compete with this Student's 
Guide. It reflects no little credit on the University to which it 
supplies an unpretending, but complete, introduction." — Satur- 
day Review, 

KENT'S Commentary on International Law, revised 

with Notes and Cases brought down to the present time. 
Edited by J. T. Abdy, LL. D., Barrister-at-Law, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. i6j. 
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LEAPINGWELL (G.) A Manual of the Roman Civfl 

Law, arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hallifax, 
Designed for the use of Students in the Universities and Inns of 
Court. By G. Leapingwell, LL. D. 8vo. I2s» 

MAYOR (Rev. J. B.) A Guide to the Choice of Clas- 
sical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Classical 
Literature at King's College, late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s, 



FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH CLASS 

BOOKS. 

A carefully edited series for use in schools, with English notes, 
grammatical and explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic 
expressions. Fcap. 8vo. 

CHARLES Xn. par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 
T/drd edUion, revised, 3J. 6d, 

GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, and 

Schiller ; with Introductions, copious and biographical notices. 
Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. 3j. 6d. 

AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, par Fenelon. Edited 

by C. J. Delille. Second edition^ revised 4J. (>d, 

SELECT FABLES of La Fontaine. Edited by F. Gasc, 

New edition^ revised, 3^. 
PICCIOLA, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 

Fourth ediHon^ revised, 3J. dd, 

SCHILLER'S Wallenstein. Complete Text, comprising 

the Weimar Prologue, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein*s 
Tod. Edited by Dr. A. Buchheim, Professor of German 
in King's College, London. Revised edition, 6s, 6d, Or the 
Lager and Piccolomini, 3J. 6d, Wallenstein*s Tod, ys. 6d, 

Maid of Orleans; with English Notes by Dr. 

Wilhelm Wagner, Editor of Plato, Plautus, &c, and Translator 
of Teuffers " History of Roman Literature." 31. 6d, 

GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 

Introduction and Notes. By E. Bell, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. [ImmediatSy, 
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BREBNER (W.) Twenty Lessons in French. With 
double vocabulary giving the pronunciation of French words, 
notes, and appendices. By W. Brebncr. Post 8vo. 4J. 

CLAPIN (A. C.) French Grammar for PubHc Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M. A., St John's College, 
Cambridge, and Bachelier-^s-lettr.es of the University of 
France. Fcap. 8vo. Second edition greatly enlarged, 2J. (>d. 
Or in two parts separately. Part I. Accidence, 2s, Part II. 
Syntax, is, td, 

GASC (F. E. A.) First French Book; being a New, 

Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. Fcap. 8vo. New edition, is, 6d. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and 

Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a 
sequel to the ** First French Book." JVtw edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 

8vo. 3^". 6d. 
French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an 

Index of all the Words at the end of the work. New edition, 
i2mo. 2S, 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New edition, revised, 

Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or. Selec- 
tions of Complete Stories from the best French modem 
authors, who have written for the young. With English 
notes. New edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conversa- 
tion : containing : — I. The most current and^ useful Phrases in 
Every-day Talk; II. Everybody's Necessary Questions and 
Answers in Travel-Talk. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Enghsh 

Notes, and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, 



Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious 
foot notes, and hints for idiomatic renderings. New edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d. Key, 6s, 

— Prosateurs Contemporains ; or, Selections in 
Prose chiefly from contemporary French literature. With 
English notes. i2mo. 5^. 
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GASC (F. E. A.) Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk- 
Book for Little Children. i6mo. 2s. 6d, 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages; for the every-day purposes 
of Travellers and Students. Containing more than Five Thou- 
sand modem and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases 
and renderings, not found in any other dictionary of the two 
languages. A new edition ivith additions and corrections* 
i6mo. Cloth, 4r. 

Modem French and English Dictionary, with 



upwards of Fifteen Thousand new words, senses, &c, hitherto 
unpublished. Demy 8vo. 15J. 

GOMBERT (A.) The French Drama ; being a Selection 

of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moli^re, Racine, P. 
Comeille, T. Comeille, and Voltaire. With Arguments in 
English at the head of each scene, and notes, critical and 
Explanatory, by A. Gombert. Sold separately at u. each. 

Contents. 

MOLIERE : 



Le Misanthrope. \ New andre- 
L'Avare. } vised editions 

Le Boiurgeois Gentilhomme. 
Le Tartuffe. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Les Femmes Savantes. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

Racine : 

La Thebaide, ou les Fr^res 

Ennemis. 
Alexandre le Grand. 
Andromaque. 
Les Plaideurs. 
Britannicus. 
Berenice. 



Les Pr^euses Ridicules. 
L'Ecole des Fenmies. 
L'Ecole des Maris. 
Le M^ecin malgre Lui. 
M. de Pourceaugnac. 
Amphitryon. 



Bajazet. 

Mithridate. 

Iphig^nie. 

Ph^re. 

Esther. 

Athalie. 



Le Cid, 
Cinna. 



Brutus. 
Alzire. 
T .e Fanatisme. 



P. CORNEILLE: 

Horace. Polyeucte. 

Pompee. 

T. CORNEILLE : 
Ariane. 

Voltaire t 

Zaire. Merope. 

Orestes. La Mort de Cesar. 

Semiramis. 
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LE NOUVEAU TRESOR : or, French Student's Com- 
panion ; designed to facilitate the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. By M. E. S. Sixteenth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Contents : — Grammatical Introduction, 100 Lessons, Voca- 
bulary. Conversational Sentences, Alphabetical Arrangement 
of the Verbs. General Table of Reference. 

*SVif also ** Foreign Classics," p. 96. 



BUCHHEIM (Dr. A.) Materials for German Prose 
Composition ; consisting of Selections from Modem 
English writers, with grammatical notes, idiomatic ren- 
derings of difficult passages, and a general introduction. By 
Dr. Buchheim, Pro^ssor of German Language and Literature 
in King's College, and Examiner in German to the London 
University. Third edition^ revised. Fcap. 4?. 6^. 

In this edition the notes in Part I. have been entirely revised 
and increased in accordance with the suggestions of experienced 
teachers. 

CLAPIN (A. C.) A German Grammar for Public 

Schools. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, Compiler of a French 
Grammar for Public Schools, assisted by F. HoU-MUller, Assis- 
tant Master at the Bruton Grammar School. Fcap. 2$. 6d, 

KOTZEBUE. Der Gefangene (the Prisoner). Edited, 

with English Notes Explanatory and Grammatical, by Dr. W. 
Stromberg. The first of a selection of German Plays, suitable 
for reading or acting, is. 

^^also ** Foreign Classics," p. 96. 
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ADAMS (Dr. E.) The Elements of the English 
Language. By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. ThirUentJtediHon, 
Post 8vo. 4f. 6</. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 

New edition^ enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 

MASON (C. P.) First Notions of Grammar for Young 
Learners. By C. P. Mason, B. A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 8</. 

First Steps in English Grammar, for Junior Classes. 



Demy i8mo. New edition^ enlarged, is, 

— Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Jimior 

Classes. Cloth, is, 6d, ' 

— English Grammar : including the Principles of Gram- 
matical Analysis. Nineteenth edition^ with a new Etymological 
Appendix. Post 8vo. 35. (id, 

— The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 

8vo. 2s, 6d, 

— Analytical Latin Exercises : Accidence and Simple 
Sentences, Composition and Derivation of Words, and Com- 
pomid Sentences. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

— The First Two Books of Euclid explained to Begin- 
ners. Second edition, Fcap 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Edited for Middle-Class Examinations, 

With notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and explanatory 

remarks. 

— Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With a Life of 

Milton. Third edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 



- Milton's Paradise Lost Book IL With a Life of 

the Poet. Second edition. Post 8vo. 2 j. 

- Milton's Paradise Lost Book III. With a Life 
of Milton. Post 8vo. 2j. 

- Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With a Short Life 

of the Poet. Post 8vo. is, td. 
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MASON (C. P.) Cowper's Task. Book II. With an 
Outline of the Poet's Life. Post 8yo. 2j. 

— — Thomson's " Spring.'' . With a short Life. Post 8vo. 



- Thomson's "Winter." With short Life. PostSvo. 2j. 



MENET (J.) Practical Hints on Teaching. Containing 

Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Prac- 
tical Management. By the Rev. John Menet, M. A. Perpetual 
Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the Hockerill Train- 
ing Institution. Second edition. Containing in addition Plans 
of Schools which have been thoroughly tested, and are now being 
adopted in various localities. Crown 8vo. Clofh, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper cover, 2j. 

TEST LESSONS IN DICTATION, for the First 

Class of Elementary Schools. This work consists of a series of 
extracts, carefully selected with reference to the wants of the 
more advanced pupils ; they have been used successfully in many 
Elementary Schools. The book is supplementary to the exercises 
.given in the " Practical Hints <5n Teaching," by the Rev. J. 
Menet, M. A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Paper, 2J. 

SKEAT (W. W.) Questions for Examinations in English 

Literature ; with a Preface containing brief hints on the 
study of English. Arranged by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, late 
Fellow of Christ's College, zr. 6d. 

This volume will be found useful in preparing for the various 
public examinations, in the universities, or for government 
appointments. 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.) Drawing Copies. By P. H. 

Delamotte, Professor of Drawing in King's College and School, 
London. Containing 48 outline and 48 shaded plates. Oblong 
8vo. I2J. ; sold also in parts at is. each. 

This volume contains forty-eight outline and forty-eight 
shaded plates of architecture, trees, figures, fragments, land- 
scapes, boats, and sea-pieces. £>rawn on stone by Professor 
Delamotte. 

POETRY for the School Room. New edition. Fcap. 

8vo. is. 6d, 

GATTY (MRS.) Select Parables from Nature, for Use 

in Schools. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, is. 



I02 George Bell atid Sons* 



SCHOOL RECORD for Young Ladies' Schools; a 
useful form of Register of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK; a Practical Geo- 

graphy, calculated to facilitate the study of that useful science, by 

a constant reference to the Blank Maps. By M. £ ... S 

i2mo. 2s, 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s, 
coloured. 

JOHNS (C. A.) A Child's First Book of Geography. 

By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B. A., F. L. S., Author of ''Botanical 
Rambles,'* ** Flowers of the Field," &c. Illustrated. i2mo. 
2s, 6d, 

I 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New 
edition. Revised by W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. With nearly 500 
Engravings, *js. 

Handbook of Botany. Newly Edited and greatly 



enlarged by David Wooster. Fcap. 2s, 6d, 

HAYWARD. The Botanist's Pocket-Book, containing 

in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, 
with the botanical names, soil or situation, colour, growth, 
and time of flowering of every plant, arranged under its own 
order ; with a Copious Index. By W. R. Hayward. Crown 
8vo. Cloth limp, 4J. 6cL 

STOCKHARDT. Experimental Chemistry, founded on 

the Work of Dr. Julius Adolph Stockhardt. A hand-book' 
for the study of the science by simple experiments. By C. W. 
Heaton, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical School of 
Charing Cross Hospital. Post 8vo. 5j. 

FOSTER (B. W.) Double Entry Elucidated. By B. 
W. Foster. Seventh edition, 4to. 8^. 6d, 

CRELLIN (P.) A New Manual of Book-keeping, com- 
bining the Theory and Practice, with Specimens of a set 
of Books. By Phillip Crelling, Accountant. ^ Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6d, 

This volume will be found suitable for merchants and all 
classes of traders : besides giving the method of double entry, 
it exhibits a system which combines the results of double entry 
without the labour which it involves. 
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PICTURE SCHOOL BOOKS. Royal i6mo. 

SCHOOL PRIMER. Sixty-five Illustrations. 6^. 
SCHOOL READER. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Member 

of and Examiner to the College of Preceptors. Numer- 
ous Illustrations. \s, 

POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Thirty-Seven 

Illustrations, i^. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. Sixteen Illustrations, u. 
THE SCRIPTURE PARABLES. Written in 

Simple Language by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Sixteen 
large Illustrations, i^. 

THE SCRIPTURE MIRACLES. Written in Simple 

Language by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Sixteen lajge 
Illustrations. \5, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Written 
in Simple Language by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
With Sixteen large Illustrations, u. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Written in 
Simple Language by the Rev. J. G, Wood, M. A. With 
Seventeen la^e Illustrations, is. 

THE STORY OF BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. With Sixteen large Illustrations by Edward 
Wehnert. is, 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

In Short Words. By Sarah Crompton. is, 

THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. In Short 

Words. By Sarah Crompton. is. 



I04 George Bell and Sons* Educational Books, 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. In Eight Parts. 

Limp Cloth. &/. each ; or extra binding, is, each. 

Part I. contains simple stories told in monosyllables of not more 
than four letters, which are at the same time sufficiently interest- 
ing to preserve the attention of a child. Part II. exercises the 
pupil by a similar method in slightly longer easy words ; and the 
remaining parts consist of stories graduated in difficulty, until the 
learner is taught to read with ordinary facility. 

GRANT. Course of Instruction for the Young, by the 

late Horace Grant. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. A Series of 

Exercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic should 
be taught to Young Children, is, 6d, 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and 
Families, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be 
led to discover the main principles of Figurative and Mental 
Arithmetic. i8mo. 3J. 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, and 

providing instruction and amusement for Children who are too 
young to learn to read and write. i8mo. is. 

Geography for Young Children. With Illustrations 

for Elementary Plan Drawing. i8mo. 2s, 

These are not class-books, but are especially adapted for use 
by teachers who wish to create habits of observation in their 
pupils and to teach them to think. 
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